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pe RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The GALLERY for the E XHIBITION and SALE of 
the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, 
from Ten till ive. Admission 1s. Catalogue 6d. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


RT UNION OF ENG LAND. _ Third 

4 Season, 1861-2—The CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, 

“STEPPING-STONES,” after F. Goopatt, A.R.A., and 

“ON THE ISLAND OF ZANTE," after RowBoTHas, are 

NOW READY. Prizeholders select from the Public Exhi- 

bitions. Subscription, Half a Guinea. Prospectuses for- 
warded on application. Offices, 13, Regent Street, S.W. 
BELL SMITH, Secretary. 








OYAL “AGRICULT UR AL SOC METY 
OF ENGLAND. 
METROPOLITAN SHOW, 1862. 


LAST DAY of ENTRY for IMPLEMENTS, MARCH 31. 
LAST DAY of ENTRY for STOCK, MAY 1]. 


Stock Prize Sheets, and particulars for Exhibition of 
Implements, are now ready, and will be forwarded on ap- 
plication to 

H. HALL DARE, Secretary. 


12, Hanover Square, London, W. 





A= GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, 
FOR THE 
RELIEF OF DECAYED ARTISTS, THEIR WIDOWS 
AND ORPHANS. 


InstiTuTED 1814. Ixcorroratep 1842. 


Under the immediate Protection of Her Most Excellent 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—SIR CHARLES LOCKE EASTLAKE, F.R.A. 


The FORTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL 
of this Institution will be celebrated in Freemasons’ HALt, 
on SATURDAY, the 29th of March. 

CHARLES DICKENS, Esq., in the Chair. 

Dinner on the Table at Six precisely. Tickets, £1 1s. 
each, to be had of the Stewards, of Henry Wynpiuam 
Puiturs, Esq., Hon. Sec., 8, George Street, Hanover 
Square, W., at Freemasons’ Tavern, and of Mr. F. W. 
Mayxarp, 13, Great Western Terrace, Westbourne Park 
Road, W. 





XHIBITION OF Ww AT E R COLOU R 
DRAWINGS.—ROYAL MANCHESTER INSTITU- 
TION.—In order to afford a more especial recognition of 
The claims of Water Colour Art than is possible at the 
General Annual Exhibition in the Autumn, the Council have 
again determined to OPEN an EXHIBITION of WATER- 
COLOUR DRAWINGS in April next, and the opportunity 
of exhibiting will not be confined to artists and private 
individuals, but will be extended to the trade generally. 
‘The Exhibition will continue open until the end of June, 
and Drawings will be received under regulations stated in 
the usual printed circular. 
Works should be forwarded so as to arrive not later than 
April 10. 
The Council offer the HEYWOOD GOLD MEDAL to 
the artist who shall contribute the best work exhibited. 
Mr. Joseph Green, of 14, Charles Street, Middlesex Hos- 
pital, will take charge of any works sent to him to forw ard. 
Parties willing to ‘contribute are r juested to ate 
particulars to the Honorary Secretary as early as possible, 
as it is desirable to \ascertain the extent of the proposed 
exhibition, and what space wi!l be required. 
HENRY COOK, Honorary Perey: 


BNEY PARK CEME T E RY COMPANY. 


REMOVAL OF OFFICES. 

The Business of this Company is now carried on at their 
New Offices, No. 12, ST. HELEN’S PLACE, BISHOPS- 
GATE STREET WITHIN. The above beautiful Freehold 
Cemetery is open daily (Sundays excepted) for the inter- 
ment of persons of all religions denominations, 

WILLIAM HEATH, Secretary. 





THE NEW BANKRU PTCY ACT, 1861. 
JAMES APPLEYARD, Solicitor, 10, Sy mond’s Inn, 
Chancery J.» e. procures Instant Protection from Process, 
and Conducs the Cases of Traders and others in difficulties 
through the Couits at Modurace Charges. No Charge for 
Consultation in strict confidence. Country Cases promptly 


UNIVERSITY € OF LONDON. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that on WEDNES- 
DAY, 30th of April next, the Senate will proceed to elect 
Examiners in the following departments :— 


Examinerships. Salaries. Present Examiners. 
Arts AND SCIENCE. 
Two in Classics £900 {Rev.J.W. Blakesley, B.D. 






(UW. Smith, Esq., LL.D. 


: ev. Joseph / s, D.D. 
Language, Literature, SRev. Joseph Angus, I 
GNA History cccccceeeees (J. G. Fitch, Esq., M.A. 


Two in The French Lan-) £50 §Prof. Cassal. 


Two in The English ) 
£75 


GUMNGE rcrscnccoseccesoress 5 (Antonin Roche, Esq. 
Two in The German) £39 J Dr. Schaible. 

LANGUAGE 6... ccceceeee ( Rev. A. Walbaum. 
Two in The Hebrew Text } : 


of the Old Testament, 
the Greek Text of the £50 { 
New Testament, and 


Rev. Prof. Gotch, LL.D. 
Vacant. 


Scripture History...... J 

Two in Logie and Moral) gp. §{T. 8. Baynes, Esq., LL.B. 
PHilOsOPhy cssceseevereeee 5 7" (Vacant. 

Two in Political Eco-) £30 JR. H. Hutton, 2 wg M.A. 
epee ym ee 5 Prof. Waley, ) 

Two in Mathematics and) poy {W. H. Besant, Esq., M.A, 


Natural Philosophy ...5 VE. J. Routh, Esq, M.A. 


Two in Lxperimental) £75 (G. D. Liveing, Esq., M.A. 
PRILOSOPNY ...eseesseeeree 5 **° \Vacant. 


ae. Ay 7” A. Miller,M.D., 


Two in Chemistry........... £150 Phd Nv illiamson, Ph.D., 
Ur 
J. D. om Esq., M.D., 
Twoin Botany and Vege-} £75 F.R.S. 
table Physiology... ” John Lindley, Esq., Ph.D., 
F.R.S. 
Two in Geology and) £75 {Prof. Morris, F.G.S, 
Pala@ontology.........0+ 5 '? Prof. Ramsay, F.R.S. 
Laws. 


Two in Law and the 


Sinntn So ; ‘a Herbert Broom, Esq., MA. 
ae. ihdelnel Mca MRS Uegicgh Joseph Sharpe, Esq., LL.D. 
MEDICINE, 
} Wm. Jenner, Esq., M.D. 
Two in Medicine .........00 £150 <. Alex. Tweedie, Esq.,M.D., 
F.R.S. 
(Thon B. Curling, Esq., 
Two in Surgery eoccssoores £150 3 


Lpret Fergusson, F.R.S. 
SProf. Redfern, M.D. 


Two in Anatomy and) 
4 (Prof.Sharpey, M.D.,F.R.S. 


PHYSIOUOGY 200 ceeeveeeees ) 
Two in Physiology, Com- ) George Busk, Esq., F.R.S 


ier £100 4 prof. Huxley, F.R-S. 


£150 


(W. T. Smith, Esq., M.D. 





Two in Midwifery .......+ £75 {Charles West, Esq., M.D. 

Two in Materia Medica { Prof. Garrod, M.D., F.R.S. 
and Pharmaceutical; £75 < G. Owen Rees, Esq., M.D., 
CREMITY ...000000.,.008 j F.R.S. 

Two in Forensic Medi-) £50 (Vacant. 
cine . ° ia (Vacant. 


The osemet Ricenabiens are eligible, and intend to offer 
themselves for re-election. 

Candidates must announce their names to the Registrar on 
or before TUESDAY, March 25th. It is particularly de- 
sired by the Senate that no personal application of any kind 
may be made to its individual Members. 

By order of the Senate, 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 

Burlington House, March 4th, 1862. 

Now ready, second edition, 4to, price 6d., 
QHAKSPERE'S SEVEN AGES OF LIFE 
Illustrated by Joun GiiBert, &c. Engraved by 
Tuomas GILKs. 

‘“Mr. Gilks has successfully shown what can be done even 
on a large scale in wood engraving in his illustrations of 
Shakspere’s ‘ Seven Ages of Life.’ "—New Monthly Magazine. 

London: Drawn and Son, Ludgate Street. 





IMPORTANT TO NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN 
FORMING LIBRARIES, AMATEURS OF FINE 
BOOKS, LIBRARIANS OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 


&e. 
IFTY THOUSAND VOLUMES OF 
RARE, CURIOUS, USEFUL and VALUABLE 
BOOKS, Ancient and Modern, in various Languages and 
Classes of Literature—splendid Books of Prints, Picture 
Galleries, and Illustrated Works—beautifully Illuminated 
Manuscripts, on Vellum, &c., ON SALE, at Very REDUCED 
PRICES, cn account of removal, by J. LILLY, 15, Bedford 
Street, Covent Garden, London.—Catalogues will be for- 








attended to. 





warded on receipt of six postage-stamps. 





| poya AL ENGLISH. OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 





UNDER THE MANAGEMENT 0 
MISS LOUISA PYNE AND MR. WM. HARRISON. 


LAST WEEK BUT ONE OF THE SEASON. 
FIFTH WEEK OF THE TRIUMPHANTLY SUCCESS- 
FUL NEW ROMANTIC OPERA, 

BY BENEDICT. 





On MONDAY, March 10th, 1862, and during the week, 
(Saturday excepted), will be presented the New and Original 
Opera in Three Acts, entitled 


THE LILY OF KILLARNEY. 


The Libretto by John Oxenford and Dion Boucicault, and 
the Music by Jules Benedict. 

Messrs. Santley, Henry Haigh, E. Dussek, Patey, Lyall, 
Walworth, and W, Harrison. Miss exe McLean, Susan 
Pyne, Topham, and Miss Louisa Pyn 

Conductor, Mr. ‘ALFRED SELLON. 

After which, Scenes from GULLIVER, terminating with 
the Grand Transformation Scene. 

Gulliver, Mr. W.H. Payne; Principal Danseuse, Malle. 
Lamoureux. 

The Box-office open daily from Ten vd Five. Places 
booked without charge. Commence at Seve 

On SATURDAY, March 15th, Mr. W. "HARRISON'S 
ANNUAL BENEFIT. 





RoOraL ENGLISH OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


UnpEer THe MANAGEMENT 0 
MISS LOUISA PYNE AND MR. W. ° HARRISON. 





Mr. W. HARRISON respectfully announces that his 
ANNUAL BENEFIT 
will take place on SATURDAY, March 15th, when (by par- 
ticular desire) will be performed, first and only time this 
Season, Balfe’s Popular Opera, 

THE ROSE OF CASTILLE. 
After which will be produced an entirely New and Original 
Operetta, entitled 
COURT AND COTTAGE, 

The Libretto by Tom Taylor. The Music by F. Clay, Esq. 

Private Boxes, Stalls, and Places, can be obtained of Mr. 


Parsons, at the Box Office, which is open daily from ‘Ten 
till Five. 





. | BAGNALL'S CELEBRATED PIANO- 
FORTES OF RARE EXCELLENCE. 





Before you Purchase a Pianoforte, send for Prices and De- 
signs of these BEAUTIFUL FIRST-CLASS INSTRU- 
MENTS, manufactured only by J. BAGNALL, 33, Charles 
Street, Hampstead Road, London, N.W. 


\ HEATSTONE’S HARMONIUMS 
(English). In solid oak cases, manufactured by 
them, have the full compass of keys, are of the best quality 
of tone, best workmanship and material, and do not require 
tuning. Guineas. 
New Patent, five octaves, from CC, double pedals ...... 6 
(The best and cheapest Harmonium made.) 
One Stop, oak case (reduced price) ............+ 9 
Piccolo Piano Model, One Stop, potished, with “unique 
WIRE IGICBLOE o.cre.cesccncsnanstepecessicstnccsenesesancees .- 10 
(With soft and distinct tones, fe projecting fingerboard.) 
Two Stops, one set and a-half of vibrators (polished 
OREO Picard» ssdvccsoiniosgcstivwieentie batbacksaichieks SM 12 
(The extra upper half-set of vibrators adds wonderfully 
to the effect of the treble, and produces a@ beautifully 
diapason-like quality of sound.) 
Three Stops, large size organ tones one n.- 
ditto 








Five Stops, two sets of vibrators 7 
Light Stops, two sets of vibrators ditto . 24 
Ten Stops, three sets of vibrators ditto «. 30 


(The best and most effective instrument made.) 

For particular description of the above, and other Har- 
moniums in rosewood and mahogany cases, see Messrs. 
Wheatstone and Co.'s Illustrated Catalogue, which may be 
had of them gratis and post-free on application. 

The only Exhibition Prize Medallist for Har iums, 1851. 

An Extensive Assortment of French Harmoniums by 
Alexandre (including all the latest improvements) at prices 
from 5 Guineas to 150 Guineas. 

WHEATSTONE AND CO., 
INVENTORS & PATENTEES OF THE CONCERTINA, 
20, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 


LONDON, 
The Original Manufacturers and Importers of Harmoniums. 
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THEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD 
PATENT STARCH, SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
WOTHERSPOON and Co., GLascow and Lonpon. 





WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 
Are Indispensable to Personal Attraction, and to health and 
longevity, by the proper mastication of food. 


OWLAN®DS’ ODONTO, 
Or PEARL DENTRIFICE, 


Compounded of Oriental ingredients, is of inestimable value 
in Preserving and’ Beantifying the Teeth, Strengthening the 
Gums, and in giving a delicate fragrance to the Breath ; it 
eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient 
decay, and polishes and preserves the enamel, to which it 
imparts a Peart-LIikE WHITENEsS. 
the most efficient and fragrant aromatic purifier of the 
Breath, Teeth, and Gums ever known, Row.Lanps’ Ovonto 
has, for a long series of years, occupied a distinguished place 
atthe Toilets of the Sovereigns and the Nobility throughout 
Europe; while the general demand for it at once announces 
the favour in which it is universally held. 
Price 2s, 9d, per box. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 


*,* Ask for “‘ROWLANDS' ODONTO.” 


OOL AND REFRESHING TOILETTE 
REQUISITE.—Among the many luxuries of the pre- 
sent age, none can be obtained possessing the manifold vir- 
tues of OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. If applied 
to the roots and body of the hair, it imparts the most de- 
lightful coolness, with an agreeable fragrance of perfume. 
It also at this period of the season prevents the hair from 
falling off, or if already too thin or turning grey, will pre- 
vent its further progress, and soon restore it again. Those 
who really desire to have beautiful hair, either with wave 
er curl, should use it daily. It is also celebrated for 
strengthening the hair, freeing itfrom scurf, and producing 
new hair, whiskers, and moustache. Established upwards 
of thirty years. No imitative wash can equal it. Price 
3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s, only.—C, and A. Oldridge, 22, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.  ~ 


MITH’S TASTELESS DANDELION 
ANTiBILIOUS PILLS, Is. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box, 
have been known for fifteen years as a most successful sub- 
stitute for Calomel; it is an unfailing remedy in all affections 
of the liver, stomach, head, and kidneys, and a boon to the 
habitually constipated. They are quite tasteless, never give 
cold, and may be taken at all times by both sexes. 

Sole Maker, W. F. Surru, M.P.S,, Chemist, Walworth, 
London, Proprietor of Fowler's Corn, Bunion, and Chilblain 
Plaister, 1s 1}d. per box. A thirty years’ proved cure, how- 
ever bad the case. Free by post for fifteen stamps. Your 
Chemist will procure either. 


YAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS.— 
While these Pills strike at the root of disease, their 
excellence is proved by immediate results. Their effect is 
quick as well as permanent. Cleansing the stomach and 
bowels from vicious humours, they improve the quality and 
promete the circulation of the blood. Appetite returns, 
digestion recovers tone, and the spirits become buoyant. 
In fine, robust health ensues, and life is prolonged.—22, 
Bread Street, E.C.; and all Patent Medicine Vendors. 
Boxes, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 
I OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 
For bad legs, bad breasts, and scorbutic or scrofulous 
sores, this is a genuine specific. The grateful and earnest 
testimony of thousands who have experienced its unrivalled 
power over those complaints, and who have been raised from 
prostrate helplessness and a condition loathsome to them- 
selves and others, renders it quite unnecessary to enlarge in 
this place upon its extraordinary virtues. The parts affected 
should be bathed with lukewarm water, and when the pores 
are thereby opened, the Ointment should be rubbed in at 
least twice a day. It then penetrates to the seat of the dis- 
order, and effects a thorough and permanent cure. These 
preparations are 1 of rare bal , a8 mild as they 
are efficacious. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round 




















AN ENDLESS VARIETY OF HORSE- 
J. HAIR CRINOLINE, WATCH-SPRING SKELETON, 
TAFFETTE, LACE, and CAMBRIC PETTICOATS, from 
4s. Gd. to 21s., at 

WM. CARTER'S, 22, Ludgate Street, St. Paul's, London. 





IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 
y™ CARTER announces the completion 


of his Patent for 
“THE LPHIDE,” 
or, “ ANTI-CONSUMPTIVE ELASTIC CORSET.” 

Its distinguishing properties are extreme flexibility, and 
immediate adaptation to the figure; also a total absence of 
India-rubber. 

It has been said by one of our most eminent medical men, 
that “ TIGHT LACING IS CERTAIN DEATH;” and 
WM. CARTER’S new Patent Anti-Consumptive Stay is 
more conducive to longevity than any article ever yet sub- 
mitted to the Public. 

N.B.—The “ Sylphide *’ Corsct requires no lacing, and is 
especially adapted to the use of Young Ladies, and for 
Ladies enceinte. 

Engravings of the “ Sylphide " Corset and Crinoline Skirts 
free, 

Address, W. CARTER, 22, Ludgate Stroet, St. Paul's, 
London. 


‘VERY NEW DESIGN IN FRONT- 

FASTENING STAYS, BODICES, &c., 2s. 11d. to 21s. 

FAMILY and NURSING STAYS, BELTS, &c., 7s. 6d. to 
25s. 





YOUNG LADIES’ STAYS of every description. 
WM. CARTER, 22, Ludgate Street, St. Paul's, London, E.C. 
OWLER’S CORN, BUNION, AND 
CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, price 1s. 13d. per box, by 
Post for 15 stamps, has been known for upwards of 30 years 
as arapid and certain cure of Corns, Bunions, and Chil- 
blains, however bad the case. It gives instant ease and 
comfort in Walking, and can be worn with the tightest boot. 
References permitted to many distinguished Patrons. 

Sole Maker, W. F. SMITH, Chemist, Walworth, London, 
S.; Proprietor of Smith’s Tasteless Dandelion Antibilious 
Pills, so successful in all affections of the Liver, Stomach, 
Head, and Kidneys, 1s. 14d., by post 15 stamps. To be had 
of Sanger, 150, Oxford Street, and of all Chemists. 











FREEDOM FROM COUGH IN TEN MINUTES AFTER 
USE, IS INSURED BY 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
From Mr. Richard Roberts, Printer, Bull Ring, Horn- 
castle :—* John Cooling, of Thimbleby, Fen Allotment, says 
he has been for a long time greatly suffering from difficulty 
of breathing, particularly poocy, bg night, and had a con- 
tinual rising of phlegm: took Dr. Locock’s Wafers, and 
found instant relief; nearly cured by the first box; says 
they are worth their weight in gold.” 

Dr. Locock’s Wafers give instant relief, and a rapid cure 
of asthma, consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the 
breath and lungs. 

Price 1s, 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box. 
taste. Sold by all Medicine Vendors. 


(CONSUMETION IN ALL ITS STAGES, 

Coughs, Whooping-Cough, Asthma, Bronchitis, Fever, 
Ague, Diphtheria, Hysteria, Rheumatism, Diarrhea, 
s pare, Colic, Renal and Uterine Diseases, are imme- 
diately relieved by a dose of CHLORODYNE (Trade Mark), 
discovered and named by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE, 
M.R.C.3.L,, Ex-Army Medical Staff. 

The question asked by invalids, families, and households 
is—W hat is the best medicine to give in the above diseases, 
and what to have always ready? Medical testimony, the 
reply of thousands of sufferers and invalids, is confirmatory 
of the invaluable relief afforded by this remedy above all 
others. 


They have a pleasant 





EXTRACTS OF MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

From A. Montgomery, Esq., late Inspector of Hospitals, 
Bombay Army :—‘ Your Chiorodyne is a most invaluable 
remedy in Neuralgia, Asthina, and Dysentery, and to which 
I entirely owe my restoration to health.” , 

From W. Vessalius Pettigrew, M.D.—‘ I have no hesita- 
tion in stating that I have never met with any medicine so 
efficacious as an anti-spasmodic and sedative. I have used 
it in Consumption, Asthma, Diarrhcea, and other diseases, 
and am most perfectly satisfied with the results.” 

From Dr. M‘Milman, of New Galloway, Scotland.—‘ I 

ider it the most valuable medicine known.” 





the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had and the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body, two inches below 
the hips, being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, 
PICCADILLY, LONDON. A Single Truss i6s., 2Is., 
26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. ; postage 1s. A Double Truss 31s. 6d., 
42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage Is. 8d. An Umbilical Truss 42s., 
and 52s. 6d.; postage ls. 10d. 

Post-Office Orders to be made payable to Joun Wurre, 
Post-Office, Piceadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 
ELAStic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 

NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. They 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Prices, 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. to 
16s. each; postage 6d. each. 
JOHN WHITE, Manuracrvrer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 





J. C. Baker, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—* It is without doubt 
the most certain and valuable anodyne we have.” 

Dr. M‘Grigor Croft, late Army Staff, says:—‘“It is a 
most valuable medicine.” 

Dr. Gibbon, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta :—‘ Two doses 
completely cured me of Diatrhaa." 

From G. VY. Ridout, Esq., Surgeon, Egham.—‘‘ As an 
astringent in severe Diarrhea, aud an anti-spasmodic in 
Colic, with Cramps in the abdomen, the relief is instan- 
taneous. As a sedative in Neuralgia and Tic-Douloureux, its 
effects were very remarkable. In Uterine Affections I have 
found it extremely valuable.” : 

CAUTILON.—Beware of Spurious Imitations or substi- 
tutes. Each bottle of the Genuine bears a Red Stamp, with 
the words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne "' engraved 
thereon in White Letters, and never buy it without, as Com- 
pounds called after it are too often vended. 

Sold only in Bottles, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., by the Sole 
Agent and Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury Square, Londgn, with Profes- 
sional Testimonials enclosed. 








LACK’S SILVER ELECTRO PLATE 


is a coating of pure Silver over SLack'’s NICKEL, a 
metal amalgamated, on chemical and scientific principles, al- 
most to the purity and whiteness of Silver, which renders it, 
as a basis for Electro Silvering, the best article that can he 
produced, while the fact of twenty years’ wear is ample 
proof of its durability. 

Elect. Pitd. Stng. Pltd. Thread Kg. & Thad. 
FiddlePtn. FiddlePtn, Pattern. with Shell. 





Per Dozex. £8.4d. | £80. ! £8. 4. £5. da, 
Table Forks... 1100 | 1180 | 2 80) 3 00 
Dessert Forks.| 100 | 1100 | 1150 220 
Table Spoons., 1100 | 1180 | 2 80 3.00 
DessertSpoons 100 1100 1150 2 20 
Tea Spoons .... 0120 | 0180 1 36 1100 


Cruet Frames, 18s, 6d. to 70s. ; Tea and Coffee Services, 
70s. to 200s; Corner Dishes, £6 15s., the set of Four; Cake 
Baskets, 25s. to 50s.; and every Article for the Table, as in 
Silver. 

RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 


LD GOODS RE-SILVERED, equal to 
New.—RICHARD and JOHN SLACK beg to call at- 
tention to their superior method of ELECTRO SILVERING, 
by which process goods, however old, can be re-silvered 
equal to new.—Estimates given for re-plating. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
H Somerset House. 
LACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 
IVORY TABLE KNIVES, best quality, warranted 
not to come loose in the handles, and to balance. 


Ist size. 2nd size. 3rd size 
1 Dozen......... £0 16 6 £1 0 0 <i 2:0 
1 Pair Carvers 0 4 6 05 6 06 9 


Messrs. SLACK have been celebrated fifty years for their 
superior manufacture of Table Knives. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 


Somerset House. 
QLACK’S PRIZE KITCHEN RANGE 
kK Combines Hot Plate, roasting or baking oven, good 
boiler, saves fuel, a certain cure for smoky chimneys, and is 
the lowest in price. To be seen in operation at 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK’S, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 


GLACK'S BATH WAREHOUSE contains 


the largest assortment, at the lowest prices, of shower 
and sponging baths, from 7s. 6d.; hip baths from 15s, ; open 
baths, 13s, 6d.; sets of toilet ware, 18s. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 


Somerset House. 
LACK’S DISH-COVERS in Britannia 
Metal and Block-Tin. The greatest variety of Patterns 
always on Show, commencing at 18s, the Set of Six. Ditto, 
Queen's Pattern, 28s. Silver Pattern, with Electro-Plated 
Handles, 45. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 


GLACE'S “STRAND” RAZOR excels all 


others. Price One Shilling. Sent free to any part on 
receipt of 18 stamps, the money returned if not approved of. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 


LACK’S FENDER AND FIRE-IRON 
WAREHOUSE is the MOST ECONOMICAL, con- 
sistent with good quality.—Iron Fenders, 3s, 6d.; Bronzed 
ditto, 8s. 6d., with standards; superior Drawing-room ditto, 
14s. 6d. to 50s.; Fire-Irons, 2s. 6d. to 20s.; Patent Dish 
Covers, with handles to take off, 18s, set of six. Table 
Knives and Forks, 8s. per dozen. Roasting Jacks, com- 
plete, 7s. 6d. ‘Tea-trays, 6s. 6d. set of three ; elegant Papier 
Maché ditto, 25s. the set. Teapots, with plated knob, 
5s. 6d. ; Coal-scuttels, 2s. 6d. A set of Kitchen Utensils for 
Cottage, £3. White Bone Knives and Forks, 8s. 9d. and 
12s.; Black Horn ditto, 8s. and 10s. All warranted. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 


GLACKS ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
GRATIS, or sent post-free, containing upwards of 350 
Engravings, and Prices of Fenders, Fire-irons, Furnishing 
Ironmongery, Slack's Nickel and Electro-plated Wares, 
Table Cutlery, &c. No person should furnish without one. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 








Now ready, New Edition, price 12s. cloth lettered, with 
‘Twelve Engravings on Steel. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON PORTRAIT 

PAINTING: Illustrated by Examples from the Works 
ef Vandyke and other Authors. By JOHN BURNET, 
F.R.S., Author of ‘ Letters on Landscape Painting,’ “‘ Rem- 
brandt and his Works,” &c., &c. Re-edited, and with an 
Appendix, by Heyry Murray, F.S.A. 


London: James S. Virtur, City Road and Ivy Lane. 


HE PARLIAMENTARY RE- 
MEMBRANCER (Conducted by TovuLmIn Swirn, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law), containing a digest of all the 
actual Proceedings in Parliament, and of Parliamentary 
Papers ; with Explanatory and Illustrative Notes. Vols. L., 
IL, IIL, IV. (for 1858, 1859, 1860, 1861), are now ready, 
price 25s. each, bound in eloth. 
Subscriptions for 1862 (One Guinea for the year, paid in 
advance) are now due; to be sent to Mr, Jonny bk. Tarior, 
10, Little Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
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Price 5s., 


HE ANGLO-SAXON LIFE OF ST. | 
GUTHLAC, Hermit of Crowland; from a MS. in the 
British Museum. With a Translation and Notes, 


By C. W. GOODWIN, M.A., 
Late Fellow of St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge. 


J, Russert Sairn, Soho Square. 


war WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 

isa thought often occurring to literary men, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An im- 
mediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A Sprcr- 
MEN Book oF Tyres, and information for Authors, sent on 
application, by 


RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 





| 
| 
! 
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HE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL AND | 

REPORTER. Vol. VI.—1861-2. In continuation of | 
the ‘ Legal Observer,’ the oldest established of all the Legal 
Weekly Periodicals. 
SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 

Reports of Cases decided in all the Courts of Equity and 
Common Law, the Probate and Ecclesiastical Courts, the | 
Criminal Appeal Court, and Appeals from the Bankruptoy 
Court, published immediately on decision ; and all the writ- 
ten Judgments reported verbatim by a short-hand writer. 
These Reports are by far the most complete and extensive 
series published. They are paged so as to bind in separate 
volumes, and include a most complete digest of every re- 
ported case, wherever reported, without any extra charge 
for it. 

Comments on all the legal events of the week. 

Legal Articles on professional topics and practical Essays 
on current Law, by well-known writers of high standing and 
authority. 

Current Cases in the law of Attorneys, real property, 
conveyancing, Magistrates’ and Parish cases; Joint-stock 
Companies, Mercantile and County Court cases. 

Examination Questions, and all particulars relating 
thereto. 

Correspondence of the Profession on all subjects. 

Legal Obituary : Memoirs of deceased Members of the 
Profession. 

Notes and Queries on points of practice. Parliamentary ® 
Intelligence. 

Reviews of new Law Books. Procéedings of Law So- 
cleties. 

The London Gazettes. Court Papers. 

Advertisements of Sales, Estates, Money, Law Prac- 
tices, &c. 

The SOLICITORS' JOURNAL AND REPORTER is 
published in time for Saturday Mornings’ Mails. Price 1s. 
Subscription, prepaid, 52s. for the year, including Indexes 
and all double Numbers. 


Office—59, Carey Street, Lincoln's Inn, London, W.C. 


NEW COMMERCIAL AND POLITICAL MAGAZINE 


To be ready on March 25, 1862, price One Shilling, the 
First Number of : 


HE EXCHANGE: a Monthly Home and 
-L Colonial Review of COMMERCE, MANUFACTURES, 
and GENERAL POLITICS. 

The pages of this new periodical will not be devoted ex- 
clusively to the consideration of topics purely mercantile, 
but will discuss all matters—Industrial, Social, and Political 
—having relation to the material prosperity of the people of 
our own and foreign countries ; and all measures calculated 
to promote the free and mutual interchange of commodities, 
and to secure the existence and continuance of general 
international amity; in fact, will have something to say 
upon all topics of importance talked about and discussed on 
‘Change and in the Senate. 

Each monthly issue of THE EXCHANGE will contain— | 

Firstly.—Four to six Original Essays from the pens of 
the best writers of the day, on topics of present and perma- 








nent interest to the industrial community. } - 


Secondly.—Brief Notices or Reviews of all new books , 
bearing, directly or indirectly, upon Commercial and Political 
affairs. 

Thirdly.—A Monetary and Commercial Review of the 
Month, based on information furnished by the first merean- 
tile houses—British and Foreign—whose names will be 
given; concluding with an analysis of the statistics con- 
tained in the monthly Board of Trade Returns. 

The following gentlemen, amongst others, have already 
kindly promised the aid of their influential pens as con- 
tributors to the new Periodical:—Thomas Bazley, Esq., 
M.P., &c.; Sir John Bowring, D.C.L., F.R.S., &c.; David 
Chadwick, Esq., F.S.8.; George Dodd, Esq.; Thomas 
Ellison, Esq., F.S.S.; James Thomas Hammack, Esq, 
F.S.8.; Thomas Hare, Esq., Barrister-at-Law; Andrew 
Johnson, Esq., (Bank of England); Dr. Leone Levi, F.S.A., 
&c., Barrister-at-Law); Frederiek Law Olmsted, Esq., 
(author of the ‘Cotton Kingdom,’ &c. &c,; the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Rogers, M.A., &c., Oxford; William Newmarch, 
Esq., F.R.S., &c.; Peter L. Simmonds, Esq., F.R.G.S., 

8.8., &. 

London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate Hill; 
Liverpool: James Woortanp, 54, Castle Street; Edin- 
burgh: Joun Menzies; Manchester: T. Drvwam and Co. : 
Dublin: McGrasnan and (::..; Glasgow: T. Murray and 
Sox; and all Booksellers in town and country. } 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


DIRECTORS. 


Tue Hoy. FRANCIS SCOTT, Cuarrman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Ese., Depury-C#armMan. 


Edward Lennox Boyd, Esq, (Resident.) 
William Fairlie, Esq. 

D. Q. Henriques, Esq. 

J. G, Henriques, Esq. 

Marcus H. Johnson, Esq. 


A. H. Macdougall, Esq. 

F. C. Maitland, Esq. 
William Railton, Esq. 
Thos. Thorby, Esq., F.S.A, 
Henry Toogood, Egg. 





SUPERIOR ACCOMMODATION AFFORDED BY THIS COMPANY. 


This Company offers the security of a large paid-up Capital held in Shares by a numerous and wealthy Proprietary 
thus protecting the Assured from the risk attending Mutual Offices, : 


There have been three Divisions of Profits, the Bonuses averaging nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sum assured 


from the commencement of the Company. 
Sum Insured. 


£5,000 £1,987 10s. 
1,000 397 10s, 
100 89 lds. 


Bonuses added. 


Payable at Death. 
£6,987 10s. 
1,397 10s. 
139 lis. 


To assure £100 payable at death, a person aged 2] pays £2 2s. 4d. per annum; but as the profits have averaged nearly 
2 per cent. per annum, the additions, in many cases, have been almost as much as the premiums paid. 


Loans granted on approved real or personal security. 


Invalid Lives.—Parties not in a sound state of health, may be insured at equitable rates. 
No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 
The Funds or Property of the Company as at lst January, 1861, amounted to £730,665 7s, 10d., invested in Govern- 


ment and other approved securities. 


Prospectuses and every information afforded on application to 


E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 





y ORTLOCK’S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 
4 250, Oxford Street.—China Dinner, Dessert, Break- 
fast, and Tea Services, at a great reduction for cash, in con- 
sequence of the expiration of the lease. 

250, OXFORD STREET, near Hyde Park. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 


to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, 
and the public generally, that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and in accord- 
ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced 
a NEW sertesof his useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE 
OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, cuEar- 
NESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 
centaining one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham ; 





No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 
CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


Will be ready in Mareh, 


HE LIFE AND WRITINGS of the cele- | 
brated Lancashire Poet and Painter, ‘TIM BOBBIN,” | 
illustrated with the Original Engravings. About 500 pp. | 


| demy 8vo, 7s. 6d.; royal Svo, tinted, 10s. 6d.; subscription 


copy, of which 35 copies are printed, demy 4to, £1 11s. 6d. 

Manchester: Jonny Herwoop; London: Sumpxry, Mar- 
SHALL, and Co. Each Edition will be neatly bound, and 
printed on superfine thick paper. The Publisher will be | 
glad to receive orders at once, in order to ensure early 
delivery. 


Just published, beautifully printed in antique type, on toned | 
paper, price ls., paper cover, or 1s. 6d., bound in cloth, 
YOLDEN WORDS, No. 1. Part I.: THE | 

J RICH and PRECIOUS JEWEL of GOD'S HOLY 

WORD. Part II.: PRAYER. Selections from the Works | 

of Bishop Jewell, Bishop Coverdale, Bishop Hooper, Arch- | 

bishop Sandys, William Tyndale, Thomas Becon, Richard | 

Hooker, John Bradford, Dr. Donne, Bishop Hall, Bishop 

Jeremy Taylor, and Archbishop Leighton. 

London (377, Strand) and Oxford: Jonny Henny and | 
JAMES PARKER. 


Birmingham: Henry Wricut, New Street. | 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 


The Profits of this Society will be divided in future 
QUINQUENNIALLY; and Policies will participate at each di- 
vision, AFTER THREE ANNUAL PAYMENTS OF PREMIUM have 
been made. 


Policies effected now WILL PARTICIPATE IN FOUR-FIFTHS, 
or 80 PER CENT., Of the profits, according to the conditions 
contained in the Society's Prospectus. 


The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young 
lives are lower than in many other old established Offices, 
and Insurers are fully protected from all risk by AN AMPLE 
GUARANTEE FUND in addition to the accumulated funds de- 
rived from the investments of Premiums. 


No charge for service in the Militia or in any Yeomanry 
or Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom. 


Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Thread- 
needle Street, London, or of any of the Agents of the 
Society. 

CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE. Actuary. 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1797. 
70, LOMBARD STREET, E.C., AND 
57, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
DIRECTORS. 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. Edward Hawkins, Jun., Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq., D.C.L., | Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
F.R.S, 


Wm. James Lancaster, Esq. 


John Davis, Esq. John Lubbock, Esq., F.R.S, 


, James A. Gordon, Esq., M.D., | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Ss 


RLS. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq., | Marmaduke Wyvill, Jun., 
M.P. Esq., 3 


Robert Tucker, Secretary and Actuary. 


Examples of the amount of Bonus awarded at the recent 
division of Profits to Policies of £1,000 each, effected 
for the whole Term of Life at the undermentioned ages « 











Age when; Duration of | Bonus Bonus 
Assured. | Policy. in Cash. in Reversion. 
(| _7 years £29 7 0 £66 0 0 

20 < | 14 years 362 0 7310 0 
(| 21 years 44 8 0 82 0 0 

( | 7 years 4913 6 8410 0 

40 < 14 years 61 2 0 9510 0 

(| 21 years 16 2.6 108 0 0 

{ 7 years 9 4 6 12710 0 

60 4. 14 years 117 2 6 14410 0 
(| 21 years | 144 1 0 165 10 0 


2" For Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., apply at 
the Offices, as above, or to any of the Company's Agents, 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS. 


EVOLUTIONS IN ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 
By ROBERT VAUGHAN, D.D. 


The First Volume, Revolutions of Race. 8vo, Lis. 
The Second Volume, Revolutions in Religion. S8vo, 15s. 





Fifth Edition, 8vo, 16s., 
N EXPOSITION OF THE THIRTY- 
a NINE ARTICLES. 
By E. HAROLD BROWNE, M.A., 
Norrisian Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 
Also, fcap. 8vo, 3. Gd., 
EXAMINATION QUESTIONS on_ Pro- 
fessor BROWNE'S EXPOSITION of the ARTICLES. 
By J. GORLE, M.A, 


Three vols, 8vo, 36s. 
ISTORY OF THE LITERATURE OF 
ANCIENT GREECE. 

By Professor K. 0. MULLER. The first half of the 
franslation by the Right Hon. Sir G. C. LEWIS, Bart., 
M.P. ‘The remainder of the Translation, and the Com- 
pletion of the Work, by J. W. DONALDSON, D.D. The 
New Portion. Two vols., 20s. 


Second Edition, demy 8vo, 9s., 
\ONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESEN- 
TATIVE GOVERNMENT. 

By JOHN STUART MILL. 


Second Edition, revised, 8vo, 15s., 
HE INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN, 
with English Introduction, Translation, and Notes. 
By THOMAS C, SANDARS, M.A., 
Late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 


Fourteenth Edition, 2s, 6d., with gilt edges, 
Wexrar:s MISSION. 


8vo, price 16s., the Second Volume of 
HE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN 
ENGLAND. 
By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
Containing the History of Civilization in Spain and 
Scotland. 
Feap. 8vo, price 5s., 

MABTHA BROWN, THE HEIRESS. 

A Tale. 
By the Author of ‘ Dorothy.’ 


Feap. 8vo, 6s., 
OWN AND COUNTRY SERMONS. 
By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
Rector of Eversley, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


8vo, with Maps, 10s. 6d., 
ELOPONNESUS: Notes of Study and 
Travel, 
By WILLIAM GEORGE CLARK, M.A.. 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 
THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER; or, a 
Chronicle of Mistakes. 
By the Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 
By the same Author. 
New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. post 8vo, 6s., 


HOPES AND FEARS; or, Scenes from the 
Life of a Spinster. ; 
THE DAISY CHAIN. Fourth Edition. 6s. 


THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. 13th Edi- 


* tion 6s, 

HEARTSEASE. Seventh Edition. 6s. 
DYNEVOR TERRACE. Third Edition. 6s. 
THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. Second 


Edition. 3s. 
THE LITTLE DUKE. 4th Edition. 1s. 6d 


The Third Volume, 12s., of the 
HSsrToRY OF ENGLAND DURING 
THE REIGN OF GEORGE THE THIRD. 

By WILLIAM MASSEY, M.P. 

Volumes IL. and IT., 24s. 





8vo, 9s., 
ON THE STUDY OF CHARACTER, 
including an Estimate of Phrenology. 
By ALEXANDER BAIN, 
Professor of Logic in Aberdeen. 





LONDON. f..\"rER, SON, & BOURN, WEST STRAND, 


x. 
V EMORIALS OF THE REV. JOSEPH 
4 


MESSRS. NISBET and CO.’S 
NEW LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 





I. 
HE LIFE OF ARTHUR VANDELEUR, 
Major Royal Artillery. By the Author of ‘ Memorials 


of Captain Hedley Vicars,’ ‘English Hearts and English 
Hands.’ Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Il. 
HE PHYSICIAN’S DAUGIITERS; or, 
the Spring-time of Woman, Dedicated to the Young 
Gentlewomen of England. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


Il, 
ORROW: a Poem. By GILBERT 
BERESFORD. Feap. 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


Iv. 
HE BASUTOS; or, Twenty-three Years 
in South Africa. By the Rey. E. CASALIS, late Mis- 
sionary Director, Post vo, 6s. cloth. 


Vv. 
HE MARTYRS OF SPAIN AND THE 
LIBERATORS OF HOLLAND. Memoirs of the 
Sisters Dolores and Costanza Cazalla. By the Author of 
— and Sketehes of Christian Life,’ &e. Crown 8yo, 5s. 
cloth. 


vi. 
OUIS JUIITANE, ELECTRESS PALA- 
TINE, and her TIMES. By FANNY ELIZABETH 
BUNNETT, Author of ‘ The Hidden Power,’ &c. Post 8vo, 
7s. 6d. cloth. 


VII. 
RE-ADAMITE MAN; or, the Story of 


our Old Planet and its Inhabitants, told by Scripture 
and Science. New Edition. Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. cloth. 


” VII. 


SECOND SERIES of the ROMANCE 

of NATURAL HISTORY. By PHILIP HENRY 
GOSSE, F.R.S. With Illustrations by Wolf. Post Svo, 
7s. 6d. cloth. 


IX, 
POCKET EDITION OF HYMNS OF 
FAITH AND HOPE. By HORATIUS BONAR, 
D.D. 32mo, 1s. 6d. cloth. 


SORTAIN, B.A., of Trinity College, Dublin. 


By his 
WIDOW. 


Second Edition. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


xi. 
EMOIR OF CAPTAIN W. THORN- 
TON BATE, R.N. By the Rev. JOHN BAILLIE, 
Author of ‘ Memoirs of Hewitson,’ &c, New Edition. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. ' 


Xi. 
HE HARP OF GOD: Twelve Lectures 
on Liturgical Music; its Import, History, Present 
State, and Reformation. By the Rev. EDWARD YOUNG, 
= of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
cloth. 


XIII. 
HE TESTIMONY OF CHRIST TO 
CHRISTIANITY, By PETER BAYNE, M.A., 
Author of * Christian Life in the Present Time.’ Feap. 8vo, 
3s. 6d. cloth. 


XIV. : 
UNSETS ON THE HEBREW MOUN- 
TAINS. By the Rev. J. R. MACDUFF, Author of 
‘Memories of Gennesaret.' Second Edition, Post Syo, 
6s. 6d. cloth. 


xv. 
HE WANDERINGS of the CHILDREN 
of ISRAEL. By the late Rev. GEORGE WAGNER, 
— of ‘Sermons on the Book of Job.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
clo! 


XVI. 
RIEF MEMORIALS OF THE REV. 
ALPHONSE FRANCOIS LACROIX, Missionary of 
the London Leon ng Bocemrg: J in Calcutta. By his Son-in- 
Law, Rev. JOSEPH MULLENS, Missionary of the same 
iety. Crown 8vo, ds, cloth. 


XVI. 
XPOSITIONS OF THE CARTOONS 
OF RAPHAEL. By RICHARD HENRY SMITH, 
Jun. Illustrated by Photographs, printed by Messrs, 
Negretti and Zambra. 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth, elegant. 


XVI. 
UARLES’ EMBLEMS. With entirely 
New Illustrations, drawn by Charles Bennett, and Al- 


legorical Borders, &c., by W. Harry Rogers. Crown 4to, 
handsomely bound, 21s. ; morocco, 31s. 6d. 





} 








LONDON: JAMES NISBET & CO., BERNERS STREET. 


Now ready, in One Volume, 4to, and One Part of Atlas, in 
olio, price £4 4s., 


THE SECOND DIVISION OF 


Resour OF A SCIENTIFIC MISSION 
) TO INDIA AND HIGH ASIA. By HERMANN, 
ADOLPHE, and ROBERT DE SCHLAGINTWEIT; 
undertaken between the years 1854 and 1858, by Order of 
the Court of Directors of the Honourable East India Com- 


y. 

The Work will consist of Nine Volumes of Scientific Text, 
and of an Atlas, in Three Volumes Folio, containing Views 
and Maps, with explanatory Letterpress. 

Her Majesty Queen Victoria has been most graciously 
pleased to accept the Dedication of the Atlas. 

The Second Volume of the great work of the Brothers 
Schlagintweit, which is now ready, contains the Hypsometry 
of India and Central Asia. The great scientific importance 
of this portion of their investigations is best seen from the 
circumstance that it gives the height of no less than 3,495 
points, 1,113 of which have been for the first time calculated 
by the Authors, 

The Atlas accompanying this Second Division of the 
Letterpress contains, besides five great Landscape Pictures, 
seven Profiles of the most important Mountain Ranges of 
India and Central Asia, which are in direct reference to and 
illustration of the Text. An Appendix is added, which 
gives information on the recovery of the lost Diaries of 
Adolphus Schlagintweit, and their contents. 

The First Division or Volume (Text in 4to, Atlas in folio) 
to be had at the price of £4 4s. 

Intending Subscribers may obtain Prospectuses, and every 
information required, of the Publishers, 


Triipner and Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 


In 2 Vols., 12mo, pp. 830, handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 12s. 


ESEARCHES ON THE DANUBE AND 
THE ADRIATIC; or, Contributions to the Modern 
History of HUNGARY and TRANSYLVANIA, DAL- 
MATIA and CROATIA, SERVIA and BULGARIA. 
By A. A. PATON, F.R.G.S. 

“We never came across a work which more conscientiously 
and accurately does exactly what it professes to do.’’—Spec- 
tator. 

“ The interest of these volumes lies partly in the narra- 
tive of travel they contain, and partly in the stores cf infor- 
mation on all kinds of subjects with which they abound.”"— 
Saturday Review. 

“The work is written in a pleasant and readable style, 
and will be a necessary companion for travellers through 
the countries of which it treats." — Literary Gazette. 

Triizwer and Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 
CHEAP BOOKS AT 
BUY 8 LIBRARY, 
19, HOLLES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. 

Surplus Copies of the best recent Works are constantly on 
Sale at very greatly Reduced Prices. 

*,* Catalogues gratis and post-free. 
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History of Discoveries at Halicarnassus, Bran- 
chidz, and Cnidus. By C. 'T. Newton and | 
R, P. Pullan. 1 vol. 8vo, text; 1 vol. fol. , 
plates. Day and Son. 


THE recent researches on the presumed site of | 
the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus have possessed 

an interest which it is not too much to say no | 
other excavations have ever had, with the ex- 
ception perhaps of those conducted by Messrs. 
Botta and Layard, and their able associates, 
Messrs. Rassam and Loftus, among the mounds 
of ancient Nineveh. Nor is this otherwise 
than might reasonably be expected, for in 
each of these cases there was a certain simi- | 
larity of character and object; the one being 
the revealing again to the light of day of 

such relics as might be found under the soil of | 


| 


that they termed all similar buildings Mau- 
solea ; while from Pliny we have, as we have 


| already remarked, the fullest description ex- 


tant of its general character and style. Again, 
in the fourth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth cen- 
turies, it is mentioned by Gregory Nazianzenus, 
Constantinus Porphyrogenitus, Eudocia, and 


| Eustathius respectively; the last writer, the 


well-known commentator on Homer, making 
use of the striking words, Gata kai jv Kai 
éor.—** It was and is a wonder,” which would 
seem to show that as late at least as the twelfth 
century a sufficient portion of the original 
structure was above the ground to attract at- 
tention, t 

But we have evidence of its existence at 
least till a period considerably later. Thus, 


jin A.D. 1404, we know that the knights of 


Rhodes seized Halicarnassus and built the 
present citadel, which they called the Castle 
of St. Pietro, as an advanced guard against 
the Turks, who were then pushing forward to 
complete the conquest of the western domi- 
nions of the Christians in Asia Minor; Fon- 
tanus, the historian of the siege of Rhodes, 


a building considered by the ancients one of telling us how a German knight, one Heinrich 


the wonders of the world,—a structure which | von Schlegelholt, constructed this castle out of 
had been before men’s eyes for more than seven- | the ruins of the Mausoleum : while it is a very 


teen centuries, and which at last had passed | 
from among us and been forgotten, we hardly | 
knew how : the second, to ascertain something | 
of the former state of one of the greatest of an- 
cient cities, but of whose former grandeur we 
had hardly any historical record, and which 
was known to have perished nearly two cen- 
turies before the earliest of the Greek writers 
had commenced his story. 

We propose therefore to state here, as briefly 
as possible, what was known of the Mausoleum 
and its fate, before Mr. Newton began to 
make systematic researches on the spot, and 
then to give some detail of his progress from 
time to time, and of the most remarkable 
sculptures his excavations have recovered. 

The Mausoleum of Halicarnassus was con- 
structed as a tomb in honour of her husband 
Mausolus, who died B.c. 353, by Artemisia, 
his widowed queen, who employed for this | 


interesting fact, which has been noticed many 
times during the last two centuries by various 
travellers, that into the walls of this castle a 
number of sculptured slabs were built, which, 
without a doubt, must once have adorned the 
sides of the Mansoleum. Thesesculptured slabs 
were removed from the Castle to the British 
Museum in 1845, through the agency of SirStrat- 


ford Canning, then our most accomplished am- | 


bassador at Constantinople—a nobleman to 
whom we have great pleasure in seeing that 
Mr. Newton has dedicated these volumes,—a 
proper compliment to a man to whom the 
British nation is indebted, not only for the first 
genuine relics of the Mausoleum, bat for the 
generous support which evabled Mr. Layard, 
then an unknown and untried man, to com- 
mence his still more wonderful researches 
among the mounds of ancient Nineveh. Still 
later, we have the statement of Cepio, who vi- 





purpose as its architects Satyros and Pythios, | sited the port of Halicarnassus in 1472 with an 
and for its decoration the four most celebrated | expedition under the command of Pietro Mo- 
sculptors of the day, Timotheus, Leochares, | cenigo, that he noticed it among other ruins in 
Bryaxis, aud Scopas. Some say, further, that | the town. Two subsequent repairs of the Castle 
Praxiteles himself exercised his unrivalled | are mentioned in 1480 and 1522, and at each 
chisel in her service, but about this statement | of these, we may presume that large portions 
there seems to be some doubt. We learn from | of the building, still above ground, were used 
Pliny that in form it was an oblong building | either as building materials or converted into 
raised upon a high base, with a cella sur- | lime. But perhaps the most remarkable story in 
rounded by thirty-six columns of the Ionic | connection with the Mausoleum is the account 
order and surmounted by a pyramid, on the | preserved of it by Guichard in a curious book 
top of which was a quadriga, into which the | he published in 1581 at Lyons, with the title 
In this 








King was represented stepping. ‘The execu- | Funérailles des Romains, Grees, Se. 


tion of this quadriga is attributed to the hand 
of Pythios. It is not known how long the | 
building was in progress, but the reign of Ar- | 
temisia herself lasted only two years ; and it is | 
specially recorded that the artists above men- 
tioned continued their labours till it was com- 
pleted, after her death, for the glory of them- 
selves and of their art. Subsequently to this 
period we have occasional notices of it during 
several successive centuries. Thus, in the first 
century of our era, Martial alludes to it in the 
remarkable words, “aére vacuo pendentia 
Mausolea,” in allusion, doubtless, to its pecu- 
liar structure, which we shall notice more 
fully hereafter ; and Lucian, in Dialogues of the 
Dead, introduces Mausolus as one of the 
speakers, and remarks that the sculpvures of 
men and horses were admirable in their work- 
manship and of the finest marble. A little 





later, Pausanias, in his topography of Greece, 


work he gives an account of the histories and 
battles sculptured in relief at the Mausoleum 
(doubtless the Amazonomachia—the subject of 
the largest frieze), and especially notices cer- 
tain white steps, perhaps those of the Pyra- 
mid. He states that he received his informa- 
tion from M. Dalechamp, the well known 
editor of Pliny, and he again from M. de la 
Tourrette, who was himself present at the last 
demolition of this famous edifice for the re- 
pairs of the Castle in a.p. 1522, so that it is 
certain that so late as this year a considerable 
amount of building, and possibly some valuable 
sculpture, was still remaining in situ. 

We may add that, after a lapse of about 
one hundred years, the friezes which had been 
inserted in the Castle walls were observed by 
Thévenot ; that they were drawn by Dalton, 
and published in his Views in Greece and 
Egypt, A.v. 1751-81; and subsequently by 


Luigi Mayer, in his Views in the Uttoman Lm- 
pire; that they have been published in the 
second volume of the Jonian Antiquities ; and 
that, in quite modern times, they have been 
examined with more or less care by Choiseul, 
Goutler, Moritt, W. J. Hamilton, and Captain 
Devereux, R.N. 

So much may be said of what we knew of 
the Mausoleum from history or travels. We 
shall now proceed to give some account of Mr. 
Newton’s own researches, which are brought 
before us in the publication we are now 
noticing. Mr. Newton's work, as at present 
published, consists of a very handsome folio 
volume of nearly one hundred plates, and a 
single volume in vuctavo of letterpress. The 
latter is limited to a description of the Mauso- 
leum; a second volume or part being promised 
us, with an account of his excavations at 
Cnidus, Cos, Branchide, and other places 
along the south-west coast of Asia Minor. 
The volume of plates comprehends maps of the 
country and charts of its harbours, with plans 
and drawings of all the most important monu- 
ments he discovered during the three years he 
was conducting the Government expedition. 
As might be naturally expected, the lion's 
share falls to the lot of the Mausoleum, as far 
the most important subject handled in the 
book ; but we are bound to add that the re- 
sults of his discoveries at other places have 
not been neglected. ‘The condition and execu- 
tion of the plates is creditable to the publisher 
and worthy of the expedition ; and though we 
, should ourselves have preferred a volume of 
| less size and weight, at once more portable 
| and easy to be handled, as well as less liable to 
casual injury, we cannot honestly complain of 
| the manner in which it has been brought out. 
| It ought not to be forgotten that whatever 
_may be found in this volume is the product of 
| the first great expedition which has ever been 
| fitted out by the English Government ; an ex- 

pedition planned, almost under the personal 
‘supervision of Lords Palmerston and Claren- 
| don, with a care and forethought quite unex- 
| ampled, and with an attention to every possible 
, want of the excavator or his party, which, had 
| they been extended to our soldiers in ther 
Crimean difficulties, would have spared the 
| memorable siege of Sebastepc! many of its 
difficulties and all its horrors. It would have 
ill become Mr. Newton or his publisher to 
have stinted the volume that recorded such 
_unwonted liberality on the part of Govern- 
| ment; the more so when we remember what 
the French have done in the case of Texier 
| and Botta, the Prussian Government in that 
| of Lepsius and the expedition to Egypt, and, 
above all, the unrivalled record of the re- 
| searches in the tombs of Kertsch, published, 
we believe, at the personal expense of the late 
Emperor Nicholas. Let not stinginess, as 
well as feebleness in the appreciation of Fine 
Arts, be laid to the charge of the English 
nation. Sins enough we have and to spare, 
on the score of Art of any kind, as our recent 
statues to Jenner, Napier, aud Havelock abun- 
dantly testify ; let us at least rejoice if the 
results of one expedition, towards which our 
Government has contributed with a single- 
minded liberality, be made available for public 
comparison—we trust, too, admiration—by a 
fitting excellence of workmanship, and a just 
appreciation of style. Albeit, let us not put 
forward, as, to our regret, we see it has been 
advanced in certain quarters, that Mr. Newton's 
work is unfit to be placed before Continental 
scholars as the ridicudus mus from the ‘* gesta- 
tion of an elephant,” or be dunned with com- 
plaints about its cost, which no one better than 
these writers know, is the province of him 
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who undertakes the publication, and of no | preted by Sir Gardner Wilkinson and Sir 
one else. Let us rather be glad that the re- | 


sults of a great labour have, for once, been 
appropriately rendered, without that narrow 
calculation of profits which led Aristotle to 
term the rexv/rns, dvnp Bavavoos. 

Mr. Newton's first employment was a careful 
examination of th¢e surface of the town, wherein 
he at once recognized, as had Professor Donald- 
son many years before, ‘‘a little to the north of 
a large konak, then the palace of the Aga, many 
fragments of shafts of columns, volutes, and 
other ornaments of a superb Ionic edifice, 
equalling in taste, finish, and material the 
finest edifices of Athenian art.” And, more- 
over, ‘‘ not only that the fragments noticed by 
Mr. Donaldson were of the finest period of 
Greek architecture, but that in no other part 
of the ancient city were such distinct vestiges 
of Hellenic art; the architectural remains 
being, with very few exceptions, of the Roman 
period, and of very inferior style.” 

Mr. Newton adds that he 

“Commenced operations in a field near the house 
of a Turk named Hadji Nalban. Here the soil was 
full of smal fragmeuts and splinters of the finest 
white marble, as if from the breaking up of ancient 
sculpture. After digging for a day or two, I came 
to several small fragments broken off from a frieze 
in high relief. One of these had a piece of moulding 
attached to it, which I at once recognized as identi- 
cal with that of the slabs of the frieze removed from 
the Castle in 1846. This was enough to convince 
me that I was on the right track, and that the site 
of the Mausoleum could not be far off. Pieces of 
detached mouldings from an Ionic edifice were con- 
tinually turned up by my workmen out of the earth, 
and, on a closer inspection of the walls of the 
Turkish houses and gardens, I found them full of 
pieces of the same mouldings, intermixed with 
which were fragments of colossal lions similar to 
those in the Castle.” 

Proceeding onwards, he came upon an area 
paved with large slabs of a coarse green stone, 
strongly clamped together with iron; the height 
from the levcl of the pavement to the natural 
surface of the rock being about eight feet. 
The whole of this cutting in the rock was filled 
up with drums of Ionic columns, fragments of 
bases and —, and other architectural re- 
mains, together with portions of bodies of co- 
lossal lions on the same scale as those in the 
castle. ‘It became evident,” he adds with 
just satisfaction, “from the quantity and va- 
riety of these remains, that we were on the ac- 
tual site of the Mausoleum.” As he continued 
his diggings this statement became a matter of 
absolute certainty; the more so, that not long 
after he came upon a wall of isodomous ma- 
sonry, which had evidently been the boundary 
of the court in which the Mausoleum had stood); 
upon a magnificent staircase of twelve steps, 
twenty-nine feet wide, cut out of the solid rock ; 
and upon some alabaster jars of remarkable 
size and beauty, used of old to contain precious 
ointments, aud called from their material ala- 
bastra. 

“On one of these jars [he says] I discovered, to 
my great surprise, two inscriptions, one in hiero- 
glyphics, the other in the cuneiform character. The 
inscription in hieroglyphics contained a royal car- 
touche, which led me at the time of the discovery to 
think that the name was that of Mausolus. I was 
not then aware that the vase I had discovered was 
identical with one now in the Bibliotheque Impé- 
riale, at Paris, and that the inscription, according to 
the best authorities, coutains the name of Xerxes, 
written in four languages.” 

Mr. Newton might have added that another 
vase, differing only in material, is preserved in 
the Library of St. Mark’s, at Venice, and bears a 
cartouche, and an inscription in the three kiuds 
of cuneiform writing, which has been inter- 





IIenry Rawlinson respectively, to be the name 
of Artaxerxes Ochus. More than this. Valu- 
able as was Mr. Newton’s alabastron when he 
found it, he did not probably anticipate at the 
time the publication of Sir Cornewall Lewis's 
volume, and the complete reply that the inter- 
pretations of the inscriptions upon it affords to 
the ultra-scepticism of that writer. 

The pavement of green stone in some in- 
stances exhibited as much as three courses still 
remaining ; in other cases only one ; the rock 
having been hollowed out on the west side as 
much as fifteen feet below its natural level, 
and on the east about four feet, so as to secure 
a perfectly solid and even basement on which 
to construct the great edifice. 


“On visiting the Castle of Budrum [says Mr. 
Newton] shortly after laying bare the site of the 
Mausoleum, I perceived that the green stone of the 
foundations had been most extensively employed 
in the construction of the castle, both in the walls 
and in the pavement, as might be inferred from the 
narratives of Guichard and Fontano already referred 
to. On comparing these accounts with the facts 
disclosed by excavation, it is evident that, at the 
time of the Knights, the ruins of the upper part of 
the edifice, which was probably entirely of marble, 
were lying about its base, and that, after having 
cleared away these upper ruins, the Knights re- 
moved the basement slab by slab, working down 
till they got into the royal sepulchral chamber it- 
self, which was probably seated in the very heart of 
the masonry of the basement. After the occupa- 
tion of Budrum by the Turks, the foundations must 
have continued to serve as a quarry, for the twelve 
houses which I found standing on the site were all 
built of rabble, in the proportion of three parts of 
green stone to one of marble, both materials having 
been evidently broken up by the sledge-hammer. 
The Mausoleum can only have ceased to supply 
building materials when the hollows caused by the 
removal! of its foundations became inconveniently 
deep, and were filled up with soil by deposit from 
the hill to the north.” 


Mr. Newton then went on with his excava- 
tions, and very soon met with a number of 
most interesting sculptures, which want of 
space, however, prevents our doing more than 
indicating here. Among these were a colossal 
equestrian statue, a figure draped to the knees, 
a colossal draped male figure seated in a chair, 
and four slabs of frieze, the latter representing 
combats of Amazons on horseback and on foot, 
and evidently corresponding in scale and sub- 
ject with those removed from the castle in 
1846. 


‘* As we know from Pliny that the sculptures on 
the east side of the Mausoleum were executed by 
Scopas, it does not seem unreasonable to suppose 
that these four slabs of frieze are from the hand of 
that celebrated artist.” 


But his most remarkable discovery was the 
finding to thenorthof the Peribolus, or boundary 
wall, of a mass of marble slabs lying piled one 
above the other in the earth, and intermixed 
with statues. Among these the most impor- 
tant were the forehand of a colossal horse, with 
half of his head, and the bronze bit and bridle 
still attached to it ; the hinder half of a colossal 
horse, from the middle of the body to the root 
of the tail; a number of fragments and a 
colossal head, which, since the arrival of the 
sculptures in England, has been with much 
reason believed to represent a portrait of 
Mausolus himself: a beardless head of great 
beauty, probably that of Apollo, was also 
found. The marble slabs found intermixed 
with these sculptures, were ascertained, on ex- 
amination, to be steps, and to present certain 
peculiarities of form and dimension, by the 
measurement of which Lieutenant Smith was 


' enabled to restore the general character of the 








whole building—a restoration which has been 
in the main supported by the architectural 
knowledge of Mr. Pullan, though there are at 
present few, if any architects in this country, 
who have had the courage to defend it, differ- 
ing as it does, in some remarkable peculiaritivs, 
from what has been hitherto supposed to be 
characteristical of Greek architecture. 


“ All these marbles were discovered along the 
north side of the north wall, in a strip of ground not 
exceeding sixty feet in length by twenty feet in 
width. They were piled one on another, and had 
evidently never been disturbed since they first fell 
from the building. This was proved not only by 
the freshness of the fractured edges, most remark- 
able in the case of marbles of such weight, and also 
by the quantity of wrought copper found in them, 
as has been already mentioned. It is impossible 
that the bronze bridle and the cramps of the steps 
could have escaped the cupidity of the Middle Ages 
had these marbles been exposed to view for any 
length of time after their fall, The soil in which 
they were lying was a fine sand, evidently deposited 
by the action of water..... It is evident [Mr. 
Newton adds] that an earthquake, or some equi- 
valent force, must have rent asunder the pyramid, 
hurling a portion of the chariot group and of 
the steps on which it rested, over the marble wall, 
and probably carrying away the coping of the wall 
with it in its faJl. This must Lave taken place 
some time before the occupation of Budrum by the 
Knights when the Mausoleum is spoken of as in 
ruins, and, as it may be presumed, subsequently to 
the 12th century, when Eustathius writes of it. It 
was and is a wonder.” 


We must now say a few words upon the 
restoration of this famous monument, as first 
suggested by Lieutenant Smith, R.E., and 
adopted by Messrs. Pullan and Newton. And 
first, it must be remembered that the original 
building was a tomb, and not a temple; and 
therefore that objections of ugliness, incon- 
gruity, &c., which might perhaps have some 
show of truth if the comparison lay between 
this building and the Parthenon or Temple of 
Theseus, are really pointless when applied to a 
comparison between the Mausoleum and other 
Greek tombs; and secondly, that one of the 
greatest peculiarities in the presumed structure 
of the Mausoleum—the high basement—would 
seem to have been of common occurreiice in the 
tombs of Lycia and Caria, and by no means 
implies, as the objectors would lead their 
readers to infer,-a plain, unornamental, dead 
wall. Moreover, as those who have studied 
the subject thoroughly know very well, we 
have still extant several architectural tombs, 
both Greek and Roman, some of which are so 
like the Mausoleum in their construction as to 
be reasonably deemed copies from it at a later 
time and by inferior artists. In illustration 
of these remarks we ‘need only refer students 
to such examples as the Harpy ‘Tomb, and the 
so-called Ionic Trophy Monument at Nanthus ; 
the tombs at Syangela, Labranda, and Cuidus, 
that of Theron near Agrigentum, and some 
other specimens of the same nature, cited by 
Mr. Falkener in his well-known paper on the 
Mausoleum in the Museum of Classical Anti- 
quities. It cannot therefore be argued with 
any fairness, & priori, that Lieutenant Smith 
or Mr. Pullan are wrong in the height they 
give to the podium or casement of the Mauso- 
leum, as this disproportional height is still 
found on other existing tombs. 

Mr. Newton has well stated that the points on 
which the restoration has been based, and which 
may be termed the postutales of the argument, 
are:—1. That the quadrangular cutting noticed 
above did contain the foundations of the Mau- 
soleum, as described by Pliny; 2. That the 
fragments of the wheel, and the two portions 
of the colossal horse, belong to the quadriga, 
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once the crowning apex of the Pyramid ; and, 
3. That the squared stones found to the north | 
of the north wall of the Peribolus, intermixed | 
with the fragments of the quadriga, are a | 
portion of the twenty-four steps of this Pyra- | 
mid, as recorded by Pliny. 

If these data be admitted, the restoration, | 
saving certain architectural peculiarities—or, if | 
the reader likes, certain assumptions. which | 
the architectural pedants of this country are | 
slow to recognize, because, forsooth, in their | 
experience, they do not chance to have met 
with anything exactly like them—becomes a 
mere matter of figures, which any intelligent 
man who has acquired his multiplication table 
can follow easily enough. Thus from Pliny | 
we may gather, as was stated in the commence- | 
ment of this articie, some leading particulars 
relative to the Mausoleum; while we are en- 
abled to ascertain (with very little chance of 
error) the size of the platform on which the 
quadriga stood, from the size of the wheel of 





| fevered sleep, with vague recollections of 


ghostly forms, and glaring eyes, and causeless 
undefined alarms. The preface informs us 
that ‘the Romance conducts its bewildered 
hero towards the same goal to which Philo- 
sophy leads its luminous Student,” and that 
goal appears to be Religion ; but we are little 
fnelined to believe that circles and pentacles, 
or crucibles and retorts, can supply us with 
any new evidences of Christianity. No doubt 
a novel may be made the vehicle of religious 
instruction, but the doubts and difficulties 
which beset the mind in its struggles after 
truth are not to be swept away by a tale of 
demons and divining-rods, huge Eyes, and 
gigantic Feet. 

In the early chapters of the story there is 
some appearance of reality. The characters 
are life-like, and act and speak like ordinary 
mortals, but as the plot developes the air grows 
thick around them, their figures lose their 
sharpness of outline, their movements become 


the chariot, a sufficient portion of which has | mechanical, and their voices sound like accents 
been discovered—the dimensions of the pyra- | heard in dreams. The skeleton of the allegory 
mid from the measurement of the assumed | protrudes itself through its thin dramatic 
steps—then the positions of the columns of the | coating, and we find ourselves in the company 
pteron, and the size of the central part of the | of mere abstractions tricked out in human 
structure, or cella—and, lastly, the character garb. Of such a nature are the three leading 
of the basement, or podium. persons of the drama. 

It is impossible here to do more than refer Allen Fenwick, physician and philosopher, 
to these calculations. ‘Those who wish to test | is the impersonation of intellectual pride. 
the accuracy of our statements, or of Mr. New- Young, strong, and handsome, accustomed to 
ton’s assertions on this subject, had better refer push his way through the yielding crowd, and 
to his excellent volume, page 162, wherein, and unsoftened by the sweet uses of adversity, he | 
in subsequent pages, they will find all these feels confident in his own powers to support 
details handled with the hand of a master. It him in the battle of life, and pities the weak- 
is enough for us to state that these are not ness of those who trust to the guidance of an 
points with which any competent critic will seen arm. Endowed with rare mental facul- 
think it advisable or needful to make 6 jec- | ties, and enriched with the fruits of patient 
tions ; they are simply matters of measurement, | Study, he devotes himself to scientific and 
about which there can be no question. The metaphysical investigations, which result in 
real matter for architects to discuss is the mode | his throwing aside as fabulous all doctrines 
whereby this great pyramid, with its quadriga, which appear contrary to his reason, and 
&e., was supported by the thirty-six columns building up for himself an entirely material- 
surrounding the cella. We cannot, of course, | istic creed. ‘* Intellectual man” with him ‘is 
suppose that architects generally will accept the pure formation of his material senses ; 
the plan proposed originally by Lieutenant mind, or what is called soul, torn from and 
Smith, and mainly adopted by Mr. Pullan. nurtured by them alone; through them to 
At the same time, it is very hard to see what act, and to perish with the machine they 
better plan can be suggested. Doubtless such | ™ove,” and so he proves to his own satisfac- 
a mode of construction was not usual: at the | tion that the immortality of the soul is a 
same time, with the celebrated tombs at Kertsch, | yth, and that poet and sage are dust, and 








and the Regulini-Galassi tomb in Etruria, each 
of which present some features in common with | 


the Mausoleum, we cannot assert that the pro- | tunities of testing the truth of his theories as 


posed principle was one unknown to the archi- 
tects of Greece. 

In conclusion, we need only add that we 
have sincere pleasure in commending Mr. New- 
ton’s work to the attentive perusal of the pub- 
lic. However much individual speculators 
may differ from him in some of the theories he 
has enounced, or in some of the restorations he 
has proposed or admitted, no one will, we 
thiuk, dispute that he has been the successful 
manager of a great expedition, and that he has 
told the story of that expedition in language 
and style worthy of it. 





A Strange Story. By the Author of Rienzi. 
2 vols. Low and Son. 
Ir is pleasant to witness the discomfiture of a 
proverb, and accordingly we are glad to see a 
story which disproves the saying that “Truth 
is stranger than Fiction.” It certainly is an 
essentially strange narrative. The incidents it 
describes, the characters it introduces, the phi- 
losophy it embodies, are all fraught with 
mystery, and we rise from its perusal with 


the feelings of a man who wakes from a | 


no more, when the pulse ceases to beat. 
Seldom has a philosopher so many oppor- 


are vouchsafed to Dr. Fenwick. He is im- 
mersed in the spiritual element which he 
ignored, demons pour down airy mischief on 
him as he moves, and he is himself forced to 
play the part of a conjuror, and summon a 
spirit from the vasty deep. Moreover, he falls 
in love with a lady who is a living disproof of 
his most favourite assertions. Lilian Ashleigh 
is a strange fantastic giil, in whose composi- 
tion air and fire have usurped the place of 
ordinary flesh and blood. ‘To her the cares 
and duties of every-day life are unweleome. 
She loves to sit apart and muse, while visions 
unsolicited before her eyes, and she be- 
holds unearthly landscapes, and holds converse 
with beings who are not of this world. Time 
and space are confounded in her presence ; 
distance yields to the enchantment of her 
view so that she witnesses what takes place 
beyond ordinary mortal ken, and her rapt eye 
looks far into the future and sees the 
of still unborn events. Fenwick loves her 
assionately, and as she fully reciprocates 
his feelings, all goes well until a mysterious 
stranger steps upon the scene. 
Margrave is intended for the type of soulless 


in accomplishments, and a Croesus in purse, he 

wins all hearts without caring to keep them. 

A masculine Undine, he runs riot through the 

world, keenly enjoying every sensual and in- 

tellectual pleasure. A totally selfish being, 

the sorrows of others never affect him; he is 

utterly destitute of shame or remorse, and in- 

capable of a single noble or generous senti- 

ment. He desires no higher form of existence 

than that which he now enjoys to the utter- 

most, and he fears nothing but pain, which 

can render it a burden; or death, which will 

blot it out for ever. Although to all outward 

seeming in the morning of life, he is really a 

man of great age, but he has obtained in the 

East a draught of the elixir vite, which has 

renewed his youth. It is ‘the desire of repeat- 

ing the dose that makes him cross Fenwick’s 

path, for he believes that learned chemist can 

aid him in its discovery. Being a powerful 

mesmerist, and possessing a talisman of magic 

virtues, he can enslave any one whom he wishes 

to affect, and make himself master of the mind 

and will, as well as of the body, of his victim. 

An improbable baronet, Sir Philip Derval, 

having discovered his secret, and appearing to 
possess the longed-for elixir, Margrave induces 

a still more improbable maniac to murder him, 

and then to accuse Fenwick of the deed. ‘The 
doctor is thrown into prison, where he is 

haunted by the ghostly presence of Margrave, 

until he promises to assist him in his studies. 

The wizard haviug thus gained his end, makes 

the maniac confess the truth, and Fenwick is 
released. In return for the obligation, he is 
compelled to summon the defunct baronet from 
the tomb, but the opportune appearance of 
Lilian’s wraith gives him strength to break the 
spell that binds his will, and annul the incan- 
tation before Sir Philip has had time to appear. 

Foiled in this attempt to learn the secret which 
lies buried in the grave of the murdered man, 
Margrave avails himself of his mesmeric power 
to lure Lilian away from her home. Fortu- 
nately, she is rescued by Fenwick, who pro- 
strates the conjuror with his own divining-rod, 
and carries her off in triumph. She is unaware 
of her involuntary elopement, and lives in 
blissful ignorance of it till the day of her mar- 
riage with Fenwick, when an anonymous letter 
tells her what the world thinks of her conduct. 
The shock unsettles her reason, and she re- 
mains insane till the penultimate page of the 
story. Her husband takes her to Australia, 
and there Margrave re-appears, and, by the 
promise of restoring her health, induces the 
doctor to assist him in brewing the long-sought 
elixir. He is now old and feeble, requiring 
the kind offices of an attached Thug and a 
Veiled Woman, but he clings to life as fondly 
as before. A terrible magico-culinary scene 
ensues, and Margrave is on the pointef ob- 
taining the object of his wishes, when his 
schemes and the mystic cauldron are alike 
upset by a charge of panic-struck cattle, and 
the disappointed wizard ends his unsatisfactory 
existence. With his death the shadow passes 
away from Lilian’s mind, and Fenwick is 
blessed with a wife as sane as he himself is now 
orthodox. : 

How much of the story is intended to be 
accepted as reality, and how much is to be ex- 
cused as requisite supernatural machinery, does 
not very clearly appear. We do not 7 
that Sir Edward Lytton believes in the 
of Life, but he seems to give credence to the 
fantastic pretensions of the Spiritualists. From 
the time when Mesmer’s patients sat in anxious 
silence round medicated tubs, and Puysegur 
united the disciples of clairvoyance in the 
“Société Harmonique des Amis Réunis,” the 

















humanity. In person an Antinous, a Crichton 


phenomena of animal magnetism have given 
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rise to endless discussion. It seems to be clear 
that a ‘‘ mesmerized” person is capable of per- 
forming many things which he could not do at 
other times, and that he can be rendered so 
insensible to pain as to be able to undergo a 
severe surgical operation without being con- 
scious of it. This state of catalepsy is pro- 
duced, according to most authorities, by the 
influence of a subtle fluid pervading the body 
of the mesmerizer, which 7 can concentrate 
and direct upon the patient by an effort of the 
will. Mr. Braid, on the other hand, denies 
that the supposed operator has anything to do 
with the resuit, which he refers to ‘ a derange- 
ment of the cerebro-spinal centres, and of the 
circulatory, respiratory, and muscular systems, 
consequent upon fixed attention.” Whatever 
may be the cause, a very singular effect is cer- 
tainly produced. But the enthusiastic investi- 
gators of the subject are not content with the 
well-attested marvels connected with it. They 
declare that persons who are under the influ- 
ence of the mesmeric aura, can see what is 
taking place a thousand miles away, and even 
acquire an insight into the future; that the 
mesmerizer becomes completely master of the 
patient’s will, and retains his influence even 
when he has gone far away ; and, as a climax 
of absurdity, that the ** medium” becomes 
linked with the world of spirits, and can hold 
familiar converse with the dead. Such are the 
theories which Sir Edward Lytton appears to 
support. The thirty thousand mediums whom 
America is said to boast will hail him as a 
teacher, and his book will give an impetus to 
tables that were forgetting to turn, and spirits 
which were beginning to flag. But in his own 
country he will scarcely be accepted as a pro- 

het, and the strangeness of his story will 
nave little effect beyond that of utterly be- 
wildering the astonished readers of All the 
Year Round. None of them, we hope, will be 
led by its perusal to refer their rheumatisms to 
the malice of a witch, or their moral obliquities 


to the glance of an evil eye; to recognize an | 
Egeria in a hysterical housemaid, and to look 


for angels in a bottle of New River water ; or 
with still greater faith to invest their money 
according to the advice of a card-table, and to 
dose their children in obedience to the precepts 
of an arm-chair. 

The portion of the work in which the author 
condescends to quit the professional desk, and 
in the capacity of a simple artist to busy him- 
self with the brush and canvas, offers a plea- 
sant relief to the reader's weary eye. The in- 
habitants of Abbey Hill are sketched with a 
a ee hand, and the portrait of 
their leader, Mrs. Poyntz, is elaborated in the 
early chapters with such care and skill, that 
we expect her to play a principal part in the 
story, and are disappointed to find that she is 
soon dismissed to make room for the author's 
favourite ideals. The description of Lilian’s 
mother is also excellent :— 

“Mrs, Ashleigh’s was that thoroughly womanly 
nature which instinctively leans upon others. She 
was diffident, trustful, meek, affectionate. . . . Give 
her a routine to follow, and no routine could be 
better adhered to. In the allotted sphere of a woman’s 
duties she never seemed in fault.... All her ser- 
vants adored Mrs, Ashleigh: all found it a pleasure 
to please her; her establishment had the harmony 
of clockwork ; comfort diffused itself round her like 
quiet sunshine round a sheltered spot. ‘To gaze on 
her pleasing countenance, to listen to the simple 
talk that Ls sy from her guileless lips, in even, 
slow, and lulling murmur, was in itself a respite from 
— cares.” She was to the mind what the co- 
lour of green is to the eye. She had excellent sense 
in all that relates to every-day life. There, she 
needed not to consult another; there, the wisest 
might have consulted her with profit. But the mo- 





ment anything, however trivial in itself, jarred on 
the routine to which her mind had grown wedded ; 
the moment an incident hurried her out of the 
beaten track of woman’s daily life, then her confi- 
dence forsook her; then she needed a confidant, an 
adviser; and by that confidant or adviser she could 
be credulously lured or submissively controlled.” 


As a contrast to this pleasant study of an 
English matron’s character, let us extract the 
description of Margrave’s conversation with 
Haroun the Dervish :— 


lip Derval’s account of it] as if there passed before 
me some convulsion of Nature—a storm, an earth- 


pot’s vehemence of will; a rebel’s scoff at autho- 
rity—yet, ever and anon, some swell of lofty thought, 


tense remorse. 

“The whole had in it I know not what of un- 
couth but colossal—like the chant, in the old lyrical 
tragedy, of one of those mythical giants, who, proud 
of their descent from Night and Chaos, had held 
sway over the elements, while still crude and con- 
flicting, to be crushed under the rocks, upheaved 
in their struggle, as Order and Harmony subjected 
a brightening Creation to the milder influences 
throned in Olympus.” 


These are brave words indeed, but when the 
author covers page after page with writing of 
this kind, we begin to sympathize with Fen- 
wick when he says, ‘I had just read thus far 
when a dim shadow fell over the page... .I 
sought to rise, to turn round, to examine. I 
could not move; limb and muscle were over- 
mastered by some incomprehensible spell. 
Gradually my senses forsook me, and I be- 
came unconscious as well as motionless.” 








Records of the Ministry of the Rev. 1. T. March 
Phillipps, M.A. By the Author of My Life, 
and what shall I do with it? Longmans. 


“Tie result was failure—he knew it to be so. 
| His labour produced little visible fruit ; his 
teaching was scarcely heard ; his example was 

not followed.” Such is the authoress’s deliberate 
| account of her hero’s life; and, notwithstand- 
| ing, we are expected to read nearly five hun- 
‘dred pages of which this is the practical ter- 
| mination. We confess that although the book 
{might be advantageously curtailed in some 
| respects, the writer's expectation is not unjus- 
tifiable. As has been again and again repeated, 
we cannot have too many biographies ;_pro- 
vided they give us genuine pictures froin life, 
and are not fancy sketches, or meant to incul- 
cate some one particular virtue. A biography 
must present a reproduction of the man’s life, 
with its light and shade, its good side and its 
bad side, its failures as well as its achieve- 
ments. Most lives are more or less unsuccess- 
ful, that is, few are crowned with a success in 
any measure proportionate to their endeavours. 
Yet it is not often that the biography of a 
man whose labour has not brought forth much 
fruit is given to the world. Carlyle’s Life of 
John Sterling is perhaps the only instance of 
such a biography in our time. These Records 
of the Ministry of Mr. Phillipps, though ap- 
parently of a —t different order, are really of 
an entirely similar tendency. They are the 
history of a man who worked without noise in 
the world, who went on his own way, doing 
with his might whatsoever his hand found to 
do, and ‘ the result was failure—he knew it to 
be so.” ‘High hopes, noble efforts,” says 
Carlyle, “‘ and the result death, with conquests 
by no means corresponding.” It is, no doubt, 
a wholesome thing for us to have records of the 





“Tt seemed [says Fenwick, after reading Sir Phi- , 
quake ; outeries of rage, of scorn, of despair; a des- 


some burst of passionate genius—abrupt variations | 
from the vaunt of superb defiance to the wail of in- | 


men who succeeded in the world, and incon- 
ceivable good is done by such lives as that of 
George Stephenson ; but it is perhaps scarcely 
less wholesome for us to learn the philosophy 
of failure. As has been well said, what we 
are is a far superior consideration to what we 
do. ; 

Such would seem to be the point of view 
taken by the compiler of the records under 
notice. Mr. ane 0 was for fifty years a 
country rector. During the whole of that 
| time he laboured without ceasing. He was an 
| assiduous student; le took an active part in 
' the establishment and management of various 
schools in his parish ; he figured in more than 
, one of the theological controversies of the 
time; he was a zealous agent of Bible distri- 
bution ; and he acted not only as spiritual 
pastor, but also as physician to the people of 
| Hathern. On the very last day of his being 
'in the village he visited seven patients and 
| prescribed for four or five. One of his curates 
| was constrained to leave him, ashamed to do 
‘less work than Mr. Phillipps, physically unable 
| to do as much. ‘I have known Mr. Phillipps,” 
i says this gentleman, ‘“‘ go over to ‘Thorpe in 
| the morning, visit and teach there till late in 
| the afternoon, and then walk some twenty. or 
| thirty miles before coming home to visit some 
Bible Association.” And yet, writing in 1854, 
after six-and-forty years of incessant toil and 
anxiety, all that Mr. Phillipps could say of 
the scene of his exertion, was this,—‘t Verily, 
Hathern is a cage of every unclean beast! 
What is to become of it?” According to the 
present author, his own view of the results of 
his ministry was that to the mass of the people 
it was useless. ‘This is the more singular, as 
Mr. Phillipps’s zeal was not without knowledge, 
nor his labour without discretion. From the 
whole tenour of the abundant extracts from 
his various compositions, which the volume 
before us contains, we should draw the conclu- 
sion, that he was a man of an extraordinarily 
sober and temperate judgment; he was not 
carried away by a dangerous because reaction- 
ary enthusiasm, but seemed to be actuated by 
convictions too strongly Jaid to end in that 
spasmodic and intermittent labour which, if it 
is sometimes productive of striking results, is 
commonly followed by no lasting or genuine 
good. His mind was essentially logical and 
exact; and he was a close and practical thinker. 
In all matters he appealed to the understand- 
ing, and not the emotions, of those with whom 
| he had to deal. Taking this into considera- 
tion, together with his long and remarkable 
perseverance, it is at once surprising and dis- 
heartening to find that the product of so much 
toil was so small a harvest. And when we 
call his a small harvest, we do not count minis- 
terial success to be * crowded churches, full 
aisles, attentive congregations, the approval of 
the religious world, much impression produced.” 
Ali these may be where the harvest is literally 
worthless. But so far as we can judge from 
the testimony, alike of Mr. Phillipps and his 
biographer, the success of his labours was 
mournfully incommensurate. Coleridge said 
he “ often reflected with awe on the great and 
disproportionate power which an individual of 
no extraordinary talents or attainments may 
‘exert by merely throwing off all restraint of 
conscience.” It is with something more than 
|awe that we reflect upon the comparatively 
' small power which a man of considerable at- 
| tainments and zeal is permitted to exert, owing 
| to the want of conscience and want of earnest- 
| ness in others. But this is not the place for 
us to examine the causes which led to so me- 
_lancholy a conclusion. The fact itself is one 
‘worthy of all attention from those who care 
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for the progress of the country, either in reli- 
gion or in social worth. 

For the same reason, we are not inclined to 
enter into any discussion or even exposition of 
Mr. Phillipps’s theological views and his place 
among conflicting Church parties. Those great 
and fundamental questions which agitate the 
Church in our own day, were such as he had 
no appreciation of ; they were mere foolishness 
to him. We have said that he had a logical 
mind; but by this must be understood the 
power of reasoning accurately from his pre- | 
mises. Mr. Phillipps was not a critic ; he be- | 
lieved with impregnable faith in the objective | 
facts of revealed religion, and held without | 
any manner of doubt or questioning that | 
“ Christianity must be accepted as a historical | 
truth, or rejected as a subjective morality.” 
He belonged to the Evangelical section of the 
clergy, but it is proper to qualify this by his 
own view of the Evangelicalism of his times. 
‘The great error of evangelical men,” said he 








and his more than occasional vulgarity, are at , 
| theatre, when a coxcomb of an acquaintance ac- 


any rate fully outweighed by the good that was 
in him—by his single-mindedness, love of his 
kind, and loyalty of heart. For his friends to 
retrace, and for the rest to develope his charac- 
ter by the lights supplied in his familiar wri- 
tings, and in those addressed to him by others, 
would be a curious and pleasant task. It isa 
truism perhaps to say, that in the case of such 
aman as Hunt the publication of his corre- 
spondence is worth all the biographies and au- 
tobiographies ever written, wherein our judg- 
ment may be perverted, and ourselves annoyed 
by the officiousness of friends, or the vanity of 
the author. 

In a note, by way of preface to fhis book, 
the editor offers a kind of apology for the loss 
or omission of certain letters, which, consider- 
ing the two goodly volumes which he has set 
before us, seems hardly necessary. Still less 
needed is any defence of the manner in which 
the collection is arranged, than which, in our 


‘is that they put the starting-post of Cheisti- | judgment, nothing could be better. The letters 


anity for the goal, and when they have reached 
that starting-post, i.c. repentance, pardon, re- 
conciliation, and the gilt of the Spirit, they 


remain stationary.” In fact, Mr. Phillipps 
was too thoughtful to be a vehement partisan | 
of any one set of doctrines. ‘There are nume- | 


rous passages in his writings which belong to 
no particular theological school; and this, 
ccnidediied with the details of his activity which 
it contains, is a fact which renders the volume 
before us one of high general value. 

To revert to its literary significance, the 
publication of such a volume at all is an illus- 
tration of a tendency daily becoming more 
prevalent, the glorification, namely, of the ob- 
secure. Originating with Wordsworth’s poetry, 
its operation has now extended to all the de- 
partments of literature and art. The heroes 
of novels are no longer great lords, but weavers 
and carpenters and country surgeons. Eccle- 
siastical bidgraphy is not now confined to dis- 
tinguished prelates and learned divines, but 
reaches to hardworking, unknown country rec- 
tors. We have no fault to find with such a 
tendency. Whatever brings us nearer to the 


rest of mankind is so far good ; and the more | 


portraits we have of good men the better. The 
compiler of these records has, as we have al- 
ready hinted, given us rather an excessive 
quantity. We should have liked the volume 
better and entertained more hopes of its popu- 
larity and usefulness, if it had been precisely 
half its present bulk. We cannot conclude 
without praising the courage and honesty with 
which the writer has done her work. She has 
not shirked anything because it was unpalat- 
able. All the evils in Mr. Phillipps’s parish 
are fully admitted, and we have an acknow- 
ledgment of the existence, even in remote 
country districts, of downright infidels. The 
recognition of vice is the first step towards its 
removal, and the admission of failure a hope- 
ful augury of success. 





The Correspondence of Leigh Hunt. Edited by 
his Eldest Son. Two Vols. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 

Multis ille bonis flebilis oecidit. It would be 

matter of wonder, if those (and there are many) 

who have known Leigh Hunt personally, should 
fail to regard his memory with deep and tender 
feeling. Most of us have a certain love for the 
kindly enthusiast, who, it is sometimes thought, 
fared in many respects not too well while 
amongst us. His defects (of which there were 
not a few)—his harmless vanity, his cockneyism, 


and extracts of letters, of which there are up- 
wards of five hundred, are classed in their pro- 
| per order of date, in eight periods or divisions, 
entitled as follows :—'' Early Letters” (1803- 
1812), ‘* Letters from Surrey Gaol” (1812- 
1814), ‘“*Out of Prison—Journey to Italy” 
(1815-1822), “ Letters from Italy” (1822- 
1825), ‘* The Return Home—Highgate” (1825- 
1831),“‘Domestic Troubles—Letters from Chel- 
sea” (1833-1840), “Letters from Kensington” 
(1840-1853), “ Letters from Hammersmith” 
(1853-1859). To this order we shall as far as 
possible confine ourselves. 

The “ Early Letters,” the earliest of which 


are mostly addressed to Miss Marianne Kent, 
following narrative of a visit to Oxford (April, 


taste :— 
“Conceive innumerable steeples—that of West- 


of the best churches in London—starting out of 
Kensington Gardens and looking over the river 
Thames, and you have some idea of the situation 
and aspect of Oxford.” 


| A passage in his courtship occurs about this 
' time, ‘‘characteristic,” says the editor, ‘on 
| either side.” ‘* The lover could not be content 
| unless he urged the young lady to cultivate her 
' faculties somewhat in his own conscientious and 





| scholastic spirit, though of course he did not | 
| enforce absolutely classica! models.” The young | 


lady, however, had a sense of independence in 
| no way inferior to her lover’s pertinacity, and 
| upon this quarrel their engagement was tem- 
| porarily broken off. As we find, however, 
by some verses addressed to Miss Kent by 
| Hunt three years afterwards, that Homer was 
| the young lady’s favourite author, her dislike 
| to his interference is hardly to be wondered at. 
We cannot pass over the touching way in which 
he ends the letter containing these verses :-— 


and affectionate Henry.” 


In a letter to Mrs. Hunter, we have a good 
story of Dryden.. A play written by a Mr. 
Holt, a name of doubtless undeserved obscu- 
rity, the manuscript of which play was filled 
‘‘ with marginal notes and phrases of approba- 
tion” by Sheridan, has been condemned :— 


“ What chagrins the author most is the ill-timed 
consolaticn of his acquaintances, who fancy they can- 
not speak to him without lamenting his mischance : 
I have been reminding him of the repartee of Dry- 
den’s, on being pestered with one of these condolers ; 
on the night that one of his plays was damned 








he was taking his melancholy departure from the 


costed him in the street: ‘What, Dryden, my boy, 
upon my soul I feel for you! Can there be any- 
thing more shocking to a person’s feelings than a 
damned play?’ ‘Yes, sir, replied the poet, ‘a 
damned fool !’” : 

Early in 1808, Leigh Hunt, being at the 
time a clerk in the War Office, set up the Exa- 
miner ; and finding that his conscience would not 
reconcile his official position with his duty as 
a treespoken journalist, he resigned the former 
in a characteristically grandiloquent letter to 
the Secretary-at-War. Concerning the news- 
paper, Mr. Thornton Hunt quotes a pas- 
sage from the Autobiography. ‘* The Examiner 
was always quoting... the Alfreds and An- 
toninuses of old. The Constitution, with its 
King, Lords, and Commons, was its incessant 
watchword.” To this period belongs the first 
letter from Shelley ; submitting to Hunt, ‘as 
to one of the most fearless enlighteners of the 
public mind at the present time, a scheme of 
mutual safety,” &c.—being a plan for a secret 
society for the Defence of Liberty. The young- 
conspirator tone of this letter is exivetadly 
good. We doubt, notwithstanding Hunt's in- 
timacy in after times with Shelley, whether 
the Liberty of the latter could ever have been 
the Goddess whom Hunt, with his reverence 
for Alfreds and Antoninuses, would have de- 
lighted to honour. The “ Early Letters” 
end with a correspondence between Hunt and 





was written in Leigh Hunt’s eighteenth year, | 
the lady whom he afterwards married. In the | 


1803) we find a curious specimen of Cockney | 


minster Abbey, for instance, of St. Paul’s, and some | 


“T know you will think well of my rhymes, | 
because they come from the heart of your faithful 


Lord Brougham in 1812 and 1813. This is 
| principally on the subject of some translations 
| of Latin poetry by Leigh Hunt, amongst which 
are Catullus’s ‘“‘ Acme and timius” and 
‘* Sirmio,” and the “‘ Arria and Poetus” of Mar- 
tial (the last undertaken at Lord Brougham’s 
suggestion). We direct the reader’s attention 
| to an opinion of Voltaire, expressed by Lord 
Brougham in one of these letters. 

|_ “Letters from Surrey Gaol.”—Although 
| Leigh Hunt on more than one occasion dis- 
claimed all inclination for martyrdom, and ge- 
' nerally spoke as one who would “ as lief have 
the foppery of freedom as the morality of im. 
prisonment,” we can hardly think that his 
‘* persecutions ” were after all very intolerable 
to him. That he paid something, however, 
for the comforts of his prison, he tells us in a 
letter dated 11th August, 1846. Some of these 
payments he confesses were made in fitting up 
| his rooms in the gaol, ‘too expensively—at 
least as far as papering the sitting-room with 
a trellis of roses went, and having my ceiling 
painted to imitate an out-of-door sky.” (!) 
That he was not without good society a 

from the fact, that amongst his many visitors 
in prison were Mill, Mitchell (the translator 
of Aristophanes), Byron, Brougham, Wilkie, 
“Mr. Mill,a Benthamite,” Haydon, and Moore 

In a letter by the last-named, we have a la- 
ment over the Poet-Laureateship of Southey :— 

“How Southey has fallen! a Pegasus like his 

turned into a cream-coloured horse for State occa- 
| sions: it is quite melancholy.” 
A Journal commenced by him in the gaol, 
| but never finished, and addressed to “ my 
dear children,” is here set out. It is chiefly 
interesting as containing a list of some of the 
books he had read through while in prison, 
and his opinions concerning them. 

Some remarks made by Leigh Hunt on 
Coleridge, form the first matter of interest 
which meets us in the division entitled ‘“‘ Out 
of Prison :”— 

“Could I take up Coleridge’s Poems just collected 
and published? I do not know him personally, 
though I come from the same school. I dislike his 
tergiversation and his subtleties. . [MS. illegible 
for a few lines.] J admire his genius, but not the 
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anner in which, upon the whole, he has used it ; 
I think him a martyr to indolence, to extremes, to 
ee Re enthusiasm, to a ready metaphysical 
faculty of over-refining and talking on any side of 
any subject ; and from all this, seoknes I may say, 
that I am impartial, and should judge him fairly.” 

‘The next letter which follows is a somewhat 
wildone from Keats, too long to be set out in this 
place, but weil worthy of being read, as charac- 
teristic of the man—" Mr. Leigh Hunt's simple 
neophyte,” as the Quarterly has called him. 
A letter from Charles Lamb, and many to and 


from Shelley and his wife, written in a tone of | 


the heartiest affection on both sides, make up 


the remainder of this division. The following, | 


written by Shelley, 11th November, 1820, 
seems to be a fair enough estimate of Keats 
and his writings :— 


“ Keats’s new volume has arrived to us, and the 
fragment called Hyperion promises for him that he 
is destined to become one of the first writers of the 
= His other things are imperfect enough, and, 
what is worse, written in the bad sort of style which 
is becoming fashionable among those who fancy 
that they are imitating Hunt and Wordsworth. 
But of all these things nothing is worse than ——, 
in spite of Hunt’s extracting the only good stanzas, 
with his usual nature. Indeed, J ought not 
to complain of Hunt’s good nature, for no one 
owes so much to it. Is not the vulgarity of these 
wretched imitations of Lord Byron carried to a 
pitch of the sublime? His indecencies, too, both 
against sexual nature, and against human nature in 
general, sit very awkwardly upon him. He only 
affects the libertine: he is, ‘ealty, a very amiable, 
friendly, and ble man, I hear. But is not 
this monstrous? In Lord Byron all this has an 
analogy with the general system of his character, 
and the wit and poetry which surround hide with 
their light the darkness of the thing itself. They 
contradict it even; they prove that the strength 
and er of human nature can survive and con- 

uer all that ape most inconsistent with it. But 
or a writer to be at once filthy and dull is a crime 
against gods, men, and columns. For Heaven’s 
sake do not show this to any one but Hunt,*for it 
would irritate the wasps’ nest of the irritable race 
of poets.” 


We are sorry we have not space wherein 
further to notice these letters and the ‘‘ Let- 
ters from Italy” which follow. Some of the 
latter have already been some years before the 
public, but the editor gives us in his preface 
a sufficient reason for their reproduction here. 
Early in this series come some letters from 
Hunt to Horace Smith on the untimely death 
of Shelley. The following, occurring in a letter 
from Mrs. Shelley, may be thought amusing :— 


“T heard little else—except that the reign of Cant 
in England is growing wider and stronger each day. 
John Bull (the newspaper) attacked the licenser of 
the theatres for allowing a piece to with im- 
Per expressions ; so the next farce was sent back 
to the theatre with a note from the licenser to say 
that in the farce there were nine damas, and two 
equivocal words, which, considering what John Bull 
said, he could not permit to pass. John Bull is con- 
ducted by Hook, a man I know nothing of, but 
whom H. 8. and Kenny joined in abusing as the 
publisher and speaker of greater blasphemies, inde- 
cencies, &c. than any person in the world. My 
utter surprise is, why they have not pounced upon 
Valperga. ... « —Believe me, faithfully yours, 

“Mary W. SHELLEY.” 


Mary Wolstonecraft for the attack, and | 
Theodore Hook for the defence of morality ! | 


Par nobile ! 


“The Return Home,—Highgate.” The most 
noted of Leigh Hunt's correspondents in this 
batch of letters are Charles Lamb, Thomas 
Campbell, L. Blanchard, and Lord Macaulay, 
the last named of whom, on the subscription to 


Leigh Hunt's poems being set on foot, writes 
as follows :— 


“ Gray’s Inn, Saturday, 21st June. 


‘ canism ; but tiey ended in favour of their old pre- 


“ Sir,—I will with great pleasure give to the plan dilections ; and no man, for a long while, has been 


which you have communicated to me any little ad- | Jess a republican than myself, monarchies and courts 


vantage which it may derive from my name. I wish 
to subscribe for one copy of the poems, and I heartily 
wish that it were in my power to do more. I do 
not know Mr. Leigh Hunt by sight ; I dissent from 
many of his opinions ; but I admire his talents—I 
pity his misfortunes—and I cannot think with- 
| out indignation of some part of the treatment which 
' he has experienced.—I have the honour to be, Sir, 
your faithful servant, 
“T, B. Macavnay.” 


Here is a sketch of Irving from the pen of 
| Charles Lamb :— 


“T have got acquainted with Mr. Irving, the 
| Scotch preacher, whose fame must have reached 
| you. He is a humble disciple at the foot of Ga- 

maliel S. T. C. Judge how his own sectarists must 
| stare when I tell you he has dedicated a book to 
| §. T. C., acknowledging to have learnt more of the 
| nature of Faith, Christianity, and Christian Church, 
from him than from all the men he ever conversed 
| with. He is a most amiable, sincere, modest man 


| in a room, this Boanerges in the temple. Mrs. | 


| Montague told him the dedication would do him no 
geet. ‘That shall be a reason for doing it,’ was 
i 


s auswer. Judge, now, whether this man be a 
quack.” 


The first volume ends with ‘ Domestic 
Troubles,—Lettersfrom Chelsea.” Of the ‘*do- 
mestic troubles” caused by poverty, illness, 
and a bad son, an account is here given by 
the editor, together with some extracts from 
letters written by Hunt during this period, 
showing wonderful buoyancy of mind under 
such pressure. ‘The correspondence consists 
of letters, chiefly on literary subjects, written 
(amongst others) to the editor of the Morning 
Chronicle, contradicting a report that he 
(Leigh Hunt) had been writing for a Conser- 


Orger, Southwood Smith, Robert Browning, 
W.S. Landor, and Egerton Webbe, and re- 
ceived from W. 8S. Landor, Mr. Justice Tal- 
fourd, and E. Webbe. The letter from W. S. 
Landcr on the subject of Wordsworth’s be- 
haviour to Southey is worth reading, and at 
the end of the volume is some dog-Latin by 
E. Webbe, for those whom it may amuse. 

Mr. Thornton Hunt’s estimate of his father’s 
political feelings and opinions in the introduc- 
| tory remarks on the ‘* Letters from Kensing- 

ton,” is much the same as that which we 
should ourselves collect from the perusal of 
these letters. The truth is, that Leigh Hunt 
was at no time the rabid Radical which some 
of his friendly critics would have made him 
out to be. ‘* Marat and Hebert followed 
in the train of Voltaire and Rousseau; and 
Mr. Examiner Hunt does but blow the 
trumpet to usher in Mr. Orator Hunt in his 














his servant in livery behind.”— Quarterly Re- 
view, vol. xvi. (1816), article ‘‘ Parliamentary 
Reform.” We can hardly advance him to the 
ition claimed for him by Hazlitt, who, as 
{r. Thornton Hunt tells us, 


“Used to say that after Leigh Hunt, and him- 
self, and their like, had done the rough work of the 
battle for Liberal opinions, the gentlemen of the 
Whig party ‘ put on their kid gloves’ to finish the 
business, and carry off the honours.” 


Leigh Hunt seems to have had the same 
| opinion of his own merits as Hazlitt, as appears 
| by a letter in this volume touching his pen- 

sion. ‘That, however, he was not above being 
| taught by experience appears in a letter dated 
11th and 12th of August, 1846 :— 

“ As to my opinions about Governments, the bad 
conduct of the Allies, and of Napoleon, and the old 
Bourbons, certainly made them waver as to which 
might be ultimately best, monarchy or republi- 





t 
vative paper,—J. W. Dalby, De Wilde, Mrs. | 


tandem, with the tricolour flag before him, and | 


appearing to me salutary for the good and graces 
of mankind, and Americanisms anything but either. 
But nobody, I conceive, that knew my writings, or 
heard of me truly from others, ever took me for a 
republican.” 


To this letter, containing a short notice of 

_ Hunt’s political fortunes and opinions from his 
own mouth, at the age of sixty-two, we espe- 
cially direct the reader's attention. It is 
written in a manly and vigorous style, in 
which even Hunt, it appears, could occasion- 
ally write. In this very volume we find that 
his perpetual colloquialisms and vulgarities of 
taste have brought him into collision with 
others than his old enemies of the Quarterly. 
| In October, 1841, he makes an offer to Macvey 
| Napier of an article for the Edinburgh Review, 
| ‘on some chatty subject,” receiving thereto ra- 
ther a chilling reply from that great purist :— 


“ As to an intermediate short article, of an amns- 
| ing description, for next November, I should really 

very much like one of some ten or twelve pages at 
most, to intermix with graver matters; but your 
phrase ‘chatty’ rather alarms me; for, to say the 
truth, and that in the most friendly spirit, the pre- 
valence of colloquial expressions—nay, of some that: 
are pestindy vulgar, in the style of an accomplished 
scholar, who, too, has written many admirable, 
some exquisite verses—has exceedingly surprised 
me, and made me sometimes apprehensive of the 
durability of our connection.” 


Hunt’s vanity is grievously outraged. He 
forthwith writes to Lord Macaulay, asking 
‘* what he had better do, or not do, with the 
enclosed letter from Mr. Napier.” Lord Mac- 
| aulay tells him that he need not be hurt, for 
hat— 


“ As to the tone of Napier’s criticism, you must 
remember that his position with to the Re- 
view, and the habits of his life, are such that he 
| cannot be expected to pick his words very nicely. 
|... He has been under the necessity of very fre- 
quently correcting, disapproving, and positively re- 
| jecting articles ; and is now as little disturbed about 
| such things as Sir Benjamin Brodie about perform- 
‘ing a surgical operation. To my own personal 
knowledge, he has positively refused to accept 
apers even from so great a man as Lord Brougham. 
He only a few months ago received an article on 
foreign politics from an eminent diplomatist. The 
| style was not to his taste ; and he altered it to an 
‘extent which greatly irritated the author. Mr. 
| Carlyle formerly wrote for the Review,—a man of 
talents, though, in my opinion, absurdly overpraised 
| by some of his admirers. I believe, though I do not 
| know, that he ceased to write because the oddities 
| of his diction and his new words compounded a la 
| Teutonique drew such strong remonstrances from 
Napier.” 
In the meantime he appears to have received 
a proper amende from Napier himself. Ere 
| ong, however, we find him offending again 
in the same way. In answer to a letter of 
Hunt’s, in which he ‘talks of Madame de Sé- 
vigné as “an acquaintance of mine. . . of 
daily conversancy "— 


“Let me only [says Napier] remind you of our 
former discussions about style, and my horror (call 
it puerile or pedantic, if you like) of uncalled-for in- 
novations in language. May I add, without dis- 
turbing you, that the word ‘conversancy’ in your 
letter has recalled this matter to my thoughts.” 


Tn our own opinion, it would be well if there 
were more Macvey Napiers in the present day. 
To this period belongs also his correspondence 
with Lords Melbourne, Macaulay, and Russell, 
on the subject of his pension, a letter to the 
Queen, dated the 15th July, 1842, with many 
more than we can afford time to notice here. 

The “ Letters from Hammersmith,” forming 
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the last ‘ division,’ 





are literally de omnibus has here and there interwoven with the letters during which time she married and lived 


rebus—from the shaving of beards to litera- | are an excellent context to them, and the ad- abroad. Her husband being, however, a mine- 
ture, the drama, and even theology. In such | mirable arrangement of the latter makes the | owner in the north of England, it was thought 
an embarras de richesse our readers must be | book little inferior in form to a regularly- | expedient by him to take up his abode upon 
content with but one or two extracts from | written biography, while in substance, as we | his estate. The lady gave ready assent to tlie 
these lettars. Let us hear Leigh Hunt on the have already said, it is immeasurably superior. | proposal, ‘‘ and so,” says she, “I prepared for 


Westminster play :— 


“T wish you would suggest to the Westminster 
people a little variety in their fare. I believe they 
never give anything but Terence. Why could they 
not let Plautus have a turn? or split our sides (by 
way of refreshment) with the macaronic prose of 
Ruggle’s comedy of Jgnoramus? They might give 
a scene or two, if they could not give all. Even a 
colloquy or so by Erasmus would be better than this 
eternal Terence, which auditors who best under- 


stand it do but force themselves to laugh at; for | 


where there is a real laaghter-moving jest, which is 
not often (Cesar, you know, exquisitely called 


Terence a ‘half Menander’), it is difficult to laugh | 


out of one’s own idiom.” 


Hunt's suggestion, we all know, has already 
been acted on; although, in the interest of 


Plautus, we must take leave to say that a more | 


unhappy choice than that of the Trinummus 
could hardly have been made. We should be 
sorry, too, to see the Westminster play fallen 
so low as Ignoramus, or the colloquies of Eras- 
mus. However little real humour there may 
be in Terence, we need hardly read this extract 
to know that there was asad lack of it in Hunt. 
We find him, shortly after, better employed 
in— 

“ Attacking Cardinal Wiseman (for Fraser, if ra- 
ser will have the article) for his accusing Chaucer 
and Spenser of ‘never giving a rich description of 
Nature, unconnected with wantonness, voluptuous- 
ness, and debauchery’!!! Most foul and false ac- 
cusation.” 


In January, 1859, he writes ‘as* follows to 
Mr. Locker :— 

... “I shall now take occasion of another mis- 
take which I have made myself before I was 
criticized upon it, to mention the only fault I can 
find with the verses on the Charming Neighbour ... 
and that is the rhyme to ‘pianoforte.’ The Italians 
roll the 7 very strongly.” 


Can it be that this poet had made “ piano- 
forte” rhyme to “ naughty,” and that Hunt 
himself had even been capable of making the 
same error ? 

Amongst his many correspondents of this 
period are the present Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, Procter (Barry Cornwall), Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning, and Mr. Buckstone. The last 
letter of the series was written by himself to 
Lady Shelley four days before his death. There 
is an Appendix, containing a few letters which 
came too late for insertion. ‘The last of these, 
from Hunt to Mrs. , (1853), is interesting 
as containing notices of Cobbett, Gilbert 
Wakefield, and James Montgomery. 

It is much to be regretted that some of the 
letters to Hunt’s children have been admitted 
into this volume. They painfully remind us 





of a certain poem in ‘ Foliage,” addressed to | 


his son John, and beginning ‘ Ah, little ranting 
Johnny,” &c. Weare sure that Hunt himself, 
though a master of the art of namby-pamby, 
would have blushed to see some of these letters 
in print. 

Space and time have not allowed us to give 
more than a very meagre view of the contents 
of these volumes. We have found it difficult 
to select from so many good things the few 
that we have extracted, nor are we even now 
satisfied with our choice. We trust, however, 
that we have said enough to enable the reader 
to judge whether he is likely to be amused 
with the work, and we heartily recommend him 
to try it. The Editor’s part of the work has 
been really well done. The remarks which he 





| Life amongst the Colliers. Saunders and Otley. 
Tue late deplorable calamity amongst the col- 

liers has concentrated upon those brave sons 
of toil a very unusual degree of attention, and 
aroused, in their behalf, a sympathy that ex- 
tends from our Sovereign Lady to the meanest 
of her subjects. Nor is this attention ill be- 


| stowed, or this sympathy undeserved. The | 
collier is in possession of special claims upon | 


| Englishmen’s gratitude and kindness. Heisa 
chief source of the power and good fortune to 
which this country has attained ; in procuring 
that by which he enriches us, his own days 
are shortened, and his existence passed in 


gloom ; in the pursuit of his —s moreover, | 


he is constantly exposed to fearful dangers, 
which demand the display of a sort of cou- 
rage rarer and more admirable than that 
required in him who mounts the imminent 
deadly breach. Even they who go down to 
_the sea in ships and do business in great 
| waters are more favourably circumstanced than 
| he. On board of a ship danger is intermittent ; 
| the storm gives notice of its approach, and 
| when it comes, the bustle of preparation, the 
excitement that ensues on its arrival, the duties 
| needful to the perilous situation, serve to dis- 
tract the minds of seamen from the jeopardy 
in which they are placed. Besides, in an 
emergency that may arise on board ship, the 
sailor is never deserted by hope; he has always 
| a chance to save his life. The miner, on the 
other hand, in the vast majority of unexpected 
casualties to which he is liable, has none. He 
is prevented by the dreadful suddenness with 
| which the danger comes, from preparing 





against its effects; peril and death are often | 


contemporaneous ; he knows not the moment 
in which the lamp of life will be extinguished ; 
a stythe may arise,—against which to struggle 
| were in vain,—and he is suffocated; a stone, 


detached by some unknown cause, falls, and he | 


is instantly crushed; he is, in fine, surrounded 
by danger, and that danger is so near that, 
upon aescending the shaft, he prepares his 
, mind to face death. And such preparation is, 
alas, too frequently needed. Do we not all 
know that, a short time since, two hundred and 
fifteen men went down into a Northumbrian 
pit, and that nine days after these two hun- 
dred and fifteen were dug out—dead? Is it 
not known, likewise, that during the last de- 


cade of the present century no fewer than | 
8466 of our fellow-countrymen perished in | 


mining operations ? 
It is of men such as these, then, the work 


y | 


| my new life with a heart brave outwardly, and 
/many more fears than hopes inwardly.” A 
| lovely day in spring saw the family on its way 
'‘*due north,” to the strange uncivilized land 
| whither they were bound. ‘Their steward had 
| written to propose that the tenantry and col- 


| liers should meet them at the railway station, - 


and, in place of horses, drag them to “ the 
Hall,” a distance of at least three miles. ‘This 
being declined, the party proceeded in a car- 
riage-and-four, and soon * impinged” on the 
colliers. ‘* We had scarcely proceeded a mile 
when two men of gigantic proportions, on 
| cart-horses to match, rode up to us very much 
‘in the stand-and-deliver style, hardly waited 
| to say to each other ‘ they're coom,’ when 
| they turned tail and galloped back as fast 
| as Gilpin. Anything more comical I never 
|saw. An army of police could not have 
‘sent them flying faster.’ At the village 
they were met by the band, arrayed in 
white trousers and scarlet jackets, ‘ fitting 
certainly as tight as a drum,” who struck up 
‘See the Conquering Hero Comes!” And 
so, with eight bells ringitig, with the band 
“arrayed in white trousers and scarlet jackets,” 
playing ‘‘ See the Conquering Hero Comes!” 
and with a vast crowd of unbonneted women 
and cherry-faced men shouting in every key— 
the party (which consisted of the authoress, her 
husband, and her mother, “four children, a 
London nurse, two dogs, a cat, gold fish, white 
|mice, &c.”) made triumphant entry into 
| Brentwood, and took possession of their new 
home. The lady was not long in getting rid of 
her prejudices respecting the colliers. She 
found interest in them and all that concerned 
| them; she visited those that were sick, had 
|a pleasant word for all, got up schools for 
| the children, and singing classes for the adults, 


j 


| wrote lectures for them, and even went ‘* down 








| pit” to see them at their daily work. She is 
| thus in a position to give us authentic tidings 
of the colliers and their ways of life ; and she 
does so in a very agreeable and effective manner. 
The book is full of good things, and we find, 
some difficulty in making a selection. Almost 
| every page contains an amusing specimen of 
collier wit, or humour or blunder. For ex- 
/ample, one day shortly after her arrival at 
| Brentwood, the author started to meet a friend 
whom she expected from town. Stopping to 
‘gossip, however, she missed her friend and 
| trudged on a-foot, when, coming upon two 
'old men who were repairing the road, she 
| asked :— 
“Have you seen my pony-chaise pass?” 
; ‘* Yees—wi’ a woman in it,’ was the answer, ‘ we 
| thowt it wor yow.’ 
“No, Lam here, you see ; I came to meet it,’ 


before us treats. But it has no reference to| . “‘Ah! then it wasn’t yow! and Jaames here, he 


| deaths and fatal accidents—or, at least, passes 
| these subjects lightly over. It touches rather 
| the sunny side of the collier’s life, and paints 
| the sunny side of the collier’s mind. It is 
moreover a picture of collier ‘ life,” painted 
by one who had been studying for seven years 
the characters she represents therein. 

The authoress, brought up in an agricultural 
village, had in her childhood, she tells us, 
listened to histories of “strikes” and ‘ out- 
breaks of colliers” with a terror which few 


thowt it was yow,—didn’t thee, lad ?’ 

“« James, taking a meditative view of things from 
the top of his ‘ pick ’— 

‘“ Yees, I thowt it was yow—ar did.’” 

The lady finding the difficulty of settling her 
own identity, muttered her dissatisfaction at 
having walked so far for nothing, when she was 
consoled by, ‘‘ Niver mind, it’ll do you good 
—straighten your legs a bit.” 

When the furniture and prints had been 





now-a-days can understand, and, as a con- | 
sequence, had in her mind associated with col- | 
liers all that was rude, unstable, and lawless. | 
These prejudices lay dormant for many years, 





unpacked at the Hall, it was decided that on 
the next “* Forester’s Day,” those who liked to 
go through the house and see its improvements 
were welcome. Accordingly, on that day, an 


|immense number of men who had been to 
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ehurch, and afterwards dined together at 
***tould Swaan,” made their appearance, headed 
by “* Maid Marian ” (a collier), ‘‘ in a costume 
of green cotton velvet richly trimmed in rabbit- 
skin and with a cap of the same material, in 
which wasa brood of ostrich feathersall indepen- 
dent of each other in position.” ‘The mistress, 
fearing to speak to them singly, since their 
names and callings were unknown to her, ap- 
pealed to a nurse-girl who had been hired from 
the village. 

“© Susan, come here and tell me who these men 
are.’ 

. Whee (ovinting vaguely) yon chap’s our coosin 
—a cooachman.’ 
“What man do you mean—the one in black ?” 
“Noa—yon ! him as has gotten a stoomach.’ 





“* Well, but,’ said the lady, desperately, ‘they’ve 
all got that.’ 


one than t’other chaps.’ ” 


It was desirable to improve the approach to 
the church ; but the matter had, it seems, to 
be undertaken cautiously, for ‘an old collier 
lived in a cottage hard by the gates of the 
churchyard, with an asthma so terrible that he 
had slept in his chair nightly for nearly twenty | 
years. Of course, ‘looking out o’ winder’ | 
was a great recreation for one so afflicted, and | 
something nice to look at was desirable. His. 
object was a ‘midden’—a dunghill—and the | 
general opinion was, ‘ he-would die if midden | 
wor moved. Tommy Wilson worn't a man to | 
be meddled wi’. Why, he'd thrown eshes and | 
stooff out o’ front door all his life, and it wor | 
hard to expect him to gi’ oop old ways.’” 
But Tommy Wilson was tractable, and the. 
improvement was effected. Shortly afterwards , 
an organ was to be ae up in the church, in | 
place of a very asthmatic barrel-organ. The | 
curate and the authoress had met in the church | 
when the organ-builder’s foreman, who had | 
evidently been drinking their healths on the | 
way, made his appearance. :— 

“Why, you’ve gotten an organ already,’ the 
man began ; ‘ wbat do you want another for ?’ 

“Oh, that’s merely a barrel !’ 

“*]T see, a crinkum-crankum you mean; ah, 
psalmody ’s a thing as requires a deal o’ humour- 
ing,’ was the reply, as he cocked his hat tipsily | 
on one side.’” 


Many of the Brentwood people were “ cha- 
racters.” The schoolmistress, a widow who 
had mistaken her calling, was ore of the most 
original. One day when our authoress was ill, 
she received a letter from the widow, hoping 
she would ‘soon be restored to her wanton 
health.” Another time there was a lesson 
given at the village school, when the subject 
illustrated was, ‘* Moses lifting up the Ser- 
pent in the Wilderness.” We quote the fol- 
lowing :— 


“ Schoolmistress: ‘ Now, children, we are going 
to see how sharp you can be in your answers, You 
see where Moses is—in the Wilderness? Now, do 
any of you know what a Wilderness is ? ’ 

“General chorus : ‘ Noa.’ 

“ Mistress : ‘ Well, then, shall I tell you?’ 

“Renewed chorus: ‘ Yees.’ 

“ Mistress: ‘ A Wilderness is a place as foalks 
doan’t often go into. Now shall yew remember 
what a Wilderness is ?’ 

“ Bewildered chorus in subdued tones: ‘ Yees.’ 

“ Mi : ‘Now for the tifth Commandment.’ 
Pointing to a boy,—‘ Yon boy ’s sharpest lad in ¢’ 
school,’ (aside.) 

“* Now, Dick Jones, if your feyther send you of 
a arrand, what ought you to do?’ 

“ Dick (evident 'y bent on surprising me): ‘Whoy, 
look sharp back again, to be sure.’ 

“ Mistress : ‘ Well, that’s not quite what I meant, 
but it'll do.’ 





“The next lesson was geography. 


‘ ‘Now, you children, which is south ?’ 
“Chorus (pointing): ‘The gallery, to be sure,’ 
“<« Which is west ?’ 

“ «The do-o-or.’ 

«+ East ?? 

“¢The winders ; and west’s t’ yard.’” 

The authoress, in the preface, explains the 
purport of her book. When first she n her 
life amongst the colliers, she felt greatly at a 
loss to know what was right, or ‘‘ how I could 
best gain the goodwill of my neighbours ; and 
should have read with gratitude anything 
likely to help me. I hope [ am not incurrin 
the charge of vanity if 


of those similarly circumstanced.” She ap- 
pears to have thoroughly succeeded in gaining 
the goodwill she wished to gain ; and, we have 


| no doubt, they who follow her example will 
“* Yees,’ was the maid’s reply, ‘ but he’s a bigger | 


not fail to meet with her success. With proper 
modesty she has withheld her name from the 
public, and, at the same time, has, we believe, 
suppressed, or altered, the names of the most 
humble of those who figure in her pages, from 
fear of the possibility of giving pain to those 
with whom, rather than at whom, she wishes 
the reader to laugh. 





Olive Blake’s Good Work. A Novel. By John 
Cordy Jeaffreson. Chapman and Hall. 

A story which is exciting enough to make 

the reader of the first and second volumes im- 

patient for the third, is what the majority of 


| novelists do not succeed in producing. If Mr. 


Mudie wou}d publish a list of books in which 
the final pages remain uncut, it would be very 
useful to his subscribers, wlio are constantly 
entrapped into commencing works which they 
have no inducement to read through. And 
therefore they ought to be grateful to Mr. 
Jeaffreson for having given them a novel in 
which their interest will be kept alive from the 


| beginning to the end, and which has the special 


merit of gratifying their natural taste for liti- 
gation, without setting their legal teeth on 
edge. Many of our romances revel in law- 
suits, but very few are able to get their victims 
out of the webs in which they have involved 
them, without evincing a most despotic con- 


| tempt for the laws of the land. 


The story commences with the description of 
a quiet vicarage in the country, inhabited by a 
kind-hearted old-fashioned clergyman, whose 
portrait is excellently drawn. With him live 
his two grand-daughters ; the elder, ‘Tabitha, 
one of those true-hearted women whose object 
in life is to give others the happiness of which 
they have themselves known but little, and 
who are so superior to all the petty jealousies 
and passions of ordinary mortals, that we feel 
at once humiliated and encouraged by their 
example; and the younger, Etty, a bright 
beautiful girl, whose wayward and impulsive 
character renders her alternately the light and 
the shadow of her sister’s life. ‘The best scenes 
in the book are those in which the quiet country 
life of the two girls is described, and how the 
elder unconsciously gives her heart to Julian 
Gower, a friend who, while greatly liking her, 
loves her sister: and how, when she discovers 
her mistake, she bears the sorrow silently, and 
resolves to devote herself to the task of guard- 
ing and supporting the rival who had stood 
between her andher love. Julian goes abroad, 
and the sisters finding themselves, at their 
grandfather's death, in straitened circum- 
stances, set up a school in the neighbouring 
county-town. Here they make the acquaint- 
ance of the villain of the story, Mr. Petersham, 
a wealthy banker, who is afterwards created a 


8 | sorrows. 
therefore put forth a | 


few scenes of real life, as hints for the benefit 
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| Peer under the title of Lord Byfield, and who 
is a very melodramatic personage. Etty is 
dazzled by his wealth, and consents to a private 
marriage, the secret of which is so well kept 
that even her sister does not suspect it, but 
thinks she has eloped with one of Mr. Peter- 
sham’s friends, a very improbable Major 
Watchit. Her home becomes unbearable to 
Tabitha, and she hides herself in London, 
where she becomes the matron of a hospital 
for sick children, and in the performance of 
duty attempts to forget her former hopes and 
Meanwhile Mr. Petersham has found 
Etty such an encumbrance, that he has had 
her shut up ina lunatic asylum. It was neces- 
‘sary for his safety that she should be kept out 
of sight, for he has feloniously contracted a 
| second marriage with the lady who gives her 
name to the book, Olive Blake. We do not 
like her as well as Tabitha Tree ; she is a very 
unreal heroine, and her works are very like 
those of a mad woman. She has her story to 
tell, and a strange one it is. In accordance 
with her father’s wishes she has married Mr. 
Petersham, though she never loved him. Some 
time afterwards Etty appears at her house, and 
tells her of the secret marriage. She will not 
believe in it at the time, but after an illness 
consequent upon her child’s death, she investi- 
gates the facts, and discovers that Etty is the 
true Lady Byfield, and, moreover, is now de- 
tained in confinement by her husband. From 
this time she devotes herself to her ‘“ good 
work,” which consists in releasing Etty, bring- 
ing Lord Byfield to his knees, and acting as 
guardian angel to Tabitha, whom she treats 
with the most cruel kindness, and persecutes 
alraost to death out of sheer goodwill. She 
makes her and Julian believe that Etty is dead, 
and brings about a marriage between them, 
and then introduces Etty’s child into their 
household for the purpose of proving ‘Tebitha’s 
goodness of heart. Against this part of the 
book we protest vigorously, for all that can be 
said in excuse of Olive Blake’s conduct is, that 
as everything went right in the end, it was 
not of any importance. Heaven preserve us 
from ever being the subject of such good works 
as Miss Blake thought good to perform. Far 
better are those of ‘Tabitha Tree, whose cha- 
racter alone would be sufficient to give a charm 
to the story. ‘The reader will close these 
volumes with very pleasant recollections of her ; 
and especially of that period of her life which 
she passed within the walls of the ‘ Hospital 
for Sick Children.” ‘This excellent institution, 
and the sorrows of its patients and their friends, 
Mr. Jeaffreson has described with a kindly 
feeling that does him great credit. He has a 
special talent for portraying children, though 





he paints such glowing pictures of infantine 
| charms, that married critics will be apt to doubt 


whether he has more than a subjective acquain- 
tance with babies. 





SHORT NOTICES. 





Le Dernier Volume des Qiuvres de Voltaire ; (Euvres 
inédites. (The Last Volume of the Works of Voltaire; 
unedited works.) By Jules Janin. (Paris: Henri 
Plon.) Few authors have excited so much animosity 
and so much enthusiasm as Voltaire. He may be 
cited as the very personification of a Frenchman. 
Vain, ambitious, witty, satirical, this prolific author 
has attempted every style of literature, but has 
failed to attain a first rank in any. In all his 
writings he attacks, with the sarcasm and the viru- 
lence of Rabelais, the abuses, the errors, and the 
ignorance of the times; and it is owing to this, pro- 
bably, combined with the vivacity of his style, that 





he is still read in the present day. The yolume of 
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his hitherto unedited works, which Messrs. Jules 
Janin and Didier have just: published, contains a 


tale, a sequel to Candide, a comedy in three acts, ' 


a few curious miscellaneous pieces, some philoso- 
phical fragments, and a few letters. The comedy 
and the continuation of Candide, which occupy 
nearly half of the volume, are very amusing, and 
are written in Voltaire’s best style; we are indebted 
to the secretary of Diderot for their preservation, 
and the present editors deserve the thanks of all 


amateurs of satirical literature for presenting them | 


to the public. The adventures of Candide in Persia 
and in Turkey are quite as interesting as those 
which occur in the first part of this tale, so well 
known to our readers. They conclude with the 
death of Dr. Pangloss and with Candide’s second 
marriage with a beautiful Dane, after the loss of 
one of his limbs. The subject is treated with much 
playful vivacity. A rich Baron has his daughter 
Lhérése in strict seclusion, to secure her from being 
carried off for the sake of her large fortune. Thérése, 
whose mind has been fed upon novels and romances, 
but who is at the same time guileless and ignorant, 
is desirous at all risks to find a husband with whom 
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she may enter upon a career of fashion in Paris. | 
The Count of Boursouffle, an absurd coxcomb, pre- | 


sents himself as a candidate for her hand, and is ac- 
cepted by the Baron at the instigation of the notary. 
The Count’s youngest brother gains over the notary, 
and bribes him to present him to the Baron as the 
Count Boursoufile. 
his bride, he finds that his younger brother has 


hen the latter arrives to claim , 


supplanted him in his conjugal rights; he there- | 
fore resigns the damsel and her wealth. Among) 
the miscellaneous pieces in this volume, we find | 


a fragment on the Temporal Power of the Pope, 


and an essay, in the form of a letter, on the Fine | 


Arts, both very remarkable, and worthy of being read 
with attention. 


Les Romanciers Grecs et Latins. 


Latin Novelists.) Par Victor Chauvin. (Jung 


(Greek and | 


Treuttel, Paris; D. Nutt, London.) Novels in mo- | 


dern literature attract a far greater number of 
readers than any other style of composition. They 
extinguish all other works, if not by their quality, 
at any rate by the quantity produced. They take 
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all shapes, treat of all manner of questions, and bear | ; 
| Mill (J. S.), Principles of Political Economy, fifth edition, 


the stamp of genius just as much as poetry, history, 
or the drama. They engage the sympathies of the 
multitude. ‘This influence, be it healthy or hurtful 
(and that is a question we shall not wait to discnss), 
exists largely. May it not, therefore, be interesting 
to trace its progress among the Greeks and Romans ? 
The subject forms a worthy supplement to the his- 
tory of ancient literature, and is here treated by 


M. Victor Chauvin in four separate parts, In the | 


first he examines the earliest attempt at fiction, 


from its origin up to the Christian era. The second | 


part embraces the five first centuries after Christ, 
and depicts romance at its best and most flou- 
rishing epoch. In the third division we read of its 
rapid decay under the Lower Empire, from the 
fifth to the twelfth centuries; and the last chap- 
ter gives an account of the writers of fiction among 
the Latins. The subject is novel and not without 
interest. 


L’ Espagne Inconnue ; Voyage de Barcelonne & To- 
lossa, (Spain unexplored, Journey from Barcelona to 
Tolossa.) Par Senac Moncaut. (Amyot, Paris ; 
D. Nutt, London.) It is rather surprising that no 
French traveller in Spain has ever condescended to 
give any account of Navarre, of Aragon, or of Ca- 
talonia. It might be inferred that the south of 
Spain was alone worthy of notice, and that Anda- 
lusia was the only interesting Spanish province. 
The omission has suggested the title of his book 
to our author. The traditions and legends of 
the Basque Provinces and the north of Spain, and 
the manners and customs of the country, are plea- 
santly represented; but, as is often the case with 
French tourists, the descriptions are so embellished 
that it is difficult to say where history begins and 
where fiction ends. We recommend the book as 


an amusing work, but by no means as a guide to | 
Spain, 


ee 
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| THE LECTURE OF M. ERNEST RENAN. 


Osx of the most important events in the literary 
history of Europe which has happened for some 
time is the lecture which M. Ernest Renan delivered 
at the Collége de France, on his entering into pos- 
session of the professorial chair of the Hebrew, 
Chaldaic, and Syriac languages. M. Renan is 
certainly one of the greatest philologists of Europe, 
and unites to an indefatigable love of science and 
knowledge worthy of the days and the country of 


Henry Stephen, Casaubon, and Descartes, a beauty 
of exposition, a delicacy and grasp of thought, and 


a philosophic weight, in which he is certainly not 
second to any writer of the day. We give our 
readers an abridgment of the leading topics of his 
lecture. Its delivery gained for him a most gratify- 
ing and unexpected exhibition of feeling on the 
part of the Paris students, so prompt and decided, 
and sometimes so despotic in their verdicts on pub- 
lic characters, whose manifestations, however, are 
delightful even to professors, and whose opinions 
have to be considered, even by journalists, as a 
power in the country. 

M. Renan’s friends were not without some ap- 
prehensions about his reception, as the student- 
population at the present time is passionately 
sensitive on all topics of a religious nature, owing 
to the interest which is felt on the Italo-Roman 
question. The lecturer, however, though he came 
out triumphantly from this ordeal, met with less 
| favour from the authorities of the Collége de France 
and the Government, for his lectures have been 
suspended, It was understood, we believe, when 
the chair was offered him, that he was to be care- 
ful of entering on the arena of religious discussion. 
Tt would seem that in the broad generalizations 
which he has made on the distinctive characters 
| of the Indo-Germanic and Semitic races, he has 
| handled a very delicate topic with great freedom. 
| We in nowise render ourselves solidaires of his 

views in this respect ; but in giving any account of 
| a very important lecture it would seem impossible 
| to suppress this portion of it. After some opening 

remarks on the course he intended to pursue in 
his lectures, and stating that philologists had, 
| by scientific methods, divided the leading nations 
ot humanity into two distinct groups—the Semitic, 
consisting of Hebrews, the Pheenicians, the Cartha- 
ginians, Arabs, &c.; and the Indo-European, con- 
sisting of the Brahmans, the Persians, the Armeni- 
ans, the Greeks, Romans, Sclaves, Celts, and Ger- 
mans—he continued; The line of demarcation thus 
revealed by the comparative study of language was 
soon made deeper by the study of the various lite- 
ratures, institutions, manners, and religions of the 
| different races. If we can reach a point of view 
‘from which nice observations can be drawn, it is 

found that the ancient literatures of India, Greece, 

Persia, and the Germanic races, have affinities 
| which must proceed from a similarity of mental con- 
| stitution; on the other hand, the hteratures of the 

Hebrews and the Arabs have much relation between 
themselves, and little similitude with those before 
mentioned. An epic or a tragedy is not to be 

found among the Semitic peopie; and in vain 
| would one seek among the Indo-European nations 
for any analogous work to the Kaseda of the Arabs, 
and that kind of eloquence which distinguishes the 
Jewish prophets and the Koran. The same obser- 
vation is to be made of institutions. All the Indo- 


European — had, in their origin, an ancient 
system of law 





, of which f ents are to be found 
| in the Brahmanas of India, in the formule of the 
; Romans, and in Celtic, Sclave, and German customs ; 
but the patriarchal life of the Hebrews and the 
Arabs was subjected, without dispute, to different 
laws. At last the comparison of religions came to 
throw decided light on this question. _ By the side 
of comparative philology, Germany, a few years ago, 
laid the foundation of a comparative mythology, 
which proved that the Indo-European races had at 
their origin the same religion, as well as the 
same language, of which each, in separating from 
the common cradle, has carried ee separate 
fragments. This religion is the worship of the 
forces and phenomena of nature, arm through 
a feng see development, at a of pan- 
theism. e religious development of the Semitic 
_ races obeyed different laws. Judaism, Christianity, 
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Islamism, possess one common character of dog- 
matism, absolutism, and severe monotheism, which 
undeniably distinguished them from the Indo-Eu- 
ropean or pagan forms of worship, as they are called. 
‘These, then, are the two individualities which hate 
tilled nearly the whole field of history, and are, as it 
were, the two poles of humanity. We can leave 
out China, which is a world apart, and the Tartar 
races, who have from time to time been but 
implements of destruction to undo the labour of the 
others. Egypt, it is true, and Babylon, had a civi- 
lization that belonged to neither of these races. But 
we must content ourselves with the general state- 
ment that before the Indo-European and Semitic 
people entered upon the scene of history, the world 
had already ancient forms of civilization, to which 
we owe, if no moral element, at least much of an 
industrial character, and the results of the long ex- 
ience of material existence. 


But all this is seen but dimly in history and has | 


little significance by the side of such facts as the 
mission of Moses, the invention of alphabetic 
writing, the conquest of Cyrus, those of Alexander, 


the conquest of the world by Greek genius, Chris- | 


tianity, the Roman Empire, the German conquest, 
Charlemagne, the Renaissance, the Reformation, 
Philosophy, the French Revolution, and the conquest 


of the world by Modern Europe. Such isthe grand | 
current of history formed by the meeting of two | 


rivers to which all other streams are but brooks. 
Let us then endeavour to discriminate the part which 
each of these 
present state of the world. 

If we endeavour to find what the Semitic races 
have contributed to this vast organism which is 
called civilization, we find first of all that in poli- 
tics we owe them nothing at all. Political life is 
that which is most distinctive of the Indo-European 
races. These races alone have had any knowledge 
of liberty and any idea of a State existing together 
with personal independence. Very far have they 


been from always reconciling these two contrary ne- | 


cessities; but never among them are those vast 
Austrian despotisms to be found which annihilate 
individuality and reduce man to a state of abstract 
and nameless mechanism, as was the case in Egypt, 
Babylon, China, and the great Mussulman and Tartar 
despotisms: In the small republics of Greece and 
Italy, in German feudalism, in the great central or- 
ganizations of which Rome gave the first moral, and 
of which the French Revolution has again embo- 
died the ideal—a vigorous moral element, a strong 
notion of public good, a spirit of sacrifice to a great 
end is always to be found. All the nations have of 
course had their periods of degradation, but a 
prompt reaction has always saved them from the 
extreme consequences of their faults. But it is 
not the same in the Kast. The Kast, especially 
the Semitic East, has never known any medium 
between the complete anarchy of the wandering 
Arabs and the sanguinery despotism without any 
compensating qualities. The idea of public pro- 
perty, of the public good, is entirely wanting among 
these people. The ancient Hebrews and the Arabs 
have been, at momentary intervals, the freest of 
men, subject to the chance of having on the morrow 
a chief who may cut their heads off, according to 
his fancy; and when that comes to pass no one com- 
plains of any law being violated. When the 

phets attacked royalty, it was in the name of dee. 
cracy, and not of any political right. Theoeracy, 


anarchy, despotism, such is the epitome of Semitic | 
political life, but, happily, not ours. In politics as | 


in piety, in religion or philosophy, the duty of the 
Indo-European is to seek fine shades of difference, 
the reconcilement of a a claims, and that 
complexity so utterly unknown to the Semitic 
nations, whose organizations have always been 
marked by a fatal and destructive simplicity. In 


art, in poetry, what do we owe them? In art, no- | 


thing. ‘These nations have little of the artist nature ; 
our art comes entirely from Greece. In poetry, 
without being dependent on them, yet we have 
many points of connection. Milton, Lamartine, 
Lamennais, either would not have existed or would 
not have existed as they are, without the Psalms 
and the Hebrew ae ewend but here, again, all that 
is really delicate and touching is our own creation. 
In science and in philosophy we are exclusively 


great races have contributed to the | 


Greek. The search after causes, knowledge for the 
sake of knowledge, is a thing of which there is no 
| trace before the advent of Greece. Babylon pos- 
| sessed some science, Egypt some geometry; but 
| neither created the Elements of Euclid. The old 
Semitic spirit is by nature anti-philosophic and anti- 
scientific. In Job the inquiry after causes is de- 
nounced as an impiety, and in Weclesiastes science 
is declared a vanity; and the author, prematurely 
disgusted, has declared that he has studied all things 
under the sun, and found nothing but weariness. 
Aristotle, on the contrary, almost his contemporary, 
who with more reason might have said that he had 
exhausted the world, does not once speak of his 
weariness. The wisdom of the Semitic nations 
_ never emancipated itself from the parable and the 
| proverb. We hear, indeed, of Arab science and 
Arab philosophy, but all their boasted productions 
are found to be poor imitations of the Greeks ; and 
when examined, the Arab science has no Arab cha- 
racter in it; those who were its chief professors 
were Spaniards and Persians, who wrote in Arabic. 
_ Jewish philosophers have never been anything but 
interpreters. A single page of Roger Bacon con- 
| tains more real scientific spirit than all their second- 
hand achievements, divested of originality, and re- 
| spectable only as a link ig the chain of tradition. 
If we examine the question from the side of moral 
and social ideas, we shall find that the Semitic 
morals have been at times very high and very pure— 
_ the code of Moses, the prophets, those eloquent 
tribunes, the moralists, Jens the son of Sirach, 
| Hillel, bear witness to this; and it must ever be 
remembered that the morality of the Gospel was 
first preached in a Semitic tongue. On the other 
| hand, the Semitic character is in general hard, 
narrow, and egotistical, and rarely possesses that 
delicacy of moral feeling which seems to be the pe- 
culiar appanage of the Celtic and Germanic races. 
The tender, deep, and melancholy emotions—those 
| dreams of the infinite, wherein all the powers of the 
soul are mingled, the great revelation of duty, which 


| alone can give a solid basis to our faith and our, 


| hopes—are the work of our race and our climate. 

Here, then, the labour is divided. The moral edu- 
cation of humanity has been the exclusive merit of 
norace, The reason is simple—morality, like poetry, 
is an evolution of the individual soul. 

In industry, inventions, and material civilization 
we owe much, without doubt, to the Semitic races. 
The Pheenicians, the Arabs, and the Orientals have 
contributed much to the advance of commerce, the 
industrial arts, and the creation of articles of luxury; 
and the Pheenicians rendered to humanity the in- 
calculable benefit of the invention of the alphabet, 
without which writing must have remained in the 
hieroglyphic stage. 

But the great work of the Semitic race, and that 
which appears to be its providential mission, re- 
mains to be specified. If we owe them so little in 
politics, poetry, art, philosophy, and science, what 
do we owe them? Religion. The entire world, 
with the exception of India, China, Japan, and 
nations yet in a state of barbarism, has adopted 
Semitic religions. The civilized world knows only 
Jews, Christians, and Mussulmans. The Indo-Euro- 

n race, in particular, with the exception of the 

rahmanic family and the remnants of the Parsees, 

has passed entirely to the Semitic religion. What 
is the cause of this strange phenomenon ? 

The primitive worship of the European race was 
as beautiful and full of meaning as the imagination 
of the people themselves. It was an echo of nature 
—a sort of naturalistic hymn, where the idea of a 
single cause appears but fleetingly and in an un- 
decided manner. It was a religion of childhood, 
full of naiveté and poetry, but which must neces- 
sarily fall to pieces as soon as reflection pursued its 
rights. Persia was the first to reform its creed 
under the influence of Zoroaster. Greece, in the 
time of Pisistratus, was already dissatisfied with her 
creed, and turned her eyes to the East. At the 
Roman e the old Pagan worship became alto- 


ther insufficient. It no longer had a meaning 
or the imagination, and possessed but little in- 
struction for the moral sentiment. At this period 
the civilized world found itself face to face with the 
Jewish religion. Founded on the clear and simple 
dogma of divine unity, dispersing naturalism and 





pantheism by this phrase, so marvellous in its pre- 
cision, “In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth ”—possessing a Law, a Book, the de- 
poner of lofty moral exhortations, and a noble re- 
igious poetry—Judaism possessed an incontestable 
superiority ; and it was even possible then to foresee 
that some day the world would become Jew, that is 
to say, would leave its ancient mythology for mono- 
theism. But an extraordinary agitation at this very 
epoch, in the very bosom of Judaism itself, decided the 
victory. Notwithstanding its great and incomparable 
qualities, there existed in Judaism the principle of 
a narrow formalism, an exclusive fanaticism, dis- 
dainful to the foreigner. This was the Pharisaic 
- which became later the spirit of the Talmud. 
If Judaism had been nought ‘but Pharisaism, it 
would have had no future. But this race possessed 
in itself a religious activity truly extraordinary. 
Besides, like all great races, it comprised in its 
bosom opposite tendencies ; it knew how to react 
against itself, and to acquire at need qualities the 
most opposite to its defects. In the middle of the 
stupendous fermentation into which the Jewish 
nation was .plunged under the last Asmonean 
princes, the most extraordinary moral event of 
which history has preserved the remembrance came 
to pass in Galilee. 

An incomparable Man, so great that (though 
everything in this place should be considered from 
the point of view of positive science) I would not 
contradict those who, struck by the exceptional 
character of his work, call him God, brought about 
a reform of Judaism—a reform so radical, so par- 
taking of his own personality, that it was, to speak 
the truth, an entirely new creation. Having reached 
the highest religious summit, to which before him 
no man ever attained—having come to see himself 
face to face with God, in the relation of a son to 
his father; devoted to his work, with a total forget- 
fulness of everything else, with an abnegation which 
has never been so loftily carried out; the victim at 
last of his idea, and advanced to divinity by his 
death—Jesus founded the eternal religion of hu- 
manity, the religion of the soul, unencumbered 
from all priesthood, from all ceremony, from all 
observances, accessible to all men, superior to all 
castes, in a word absolute. “Woman, the time 
cometh when ye shall neither worship in this 
mountain nor in Jerusalem, but when the true 
worshippers shall worship in spirit and in truth.” 
The central home to which humanity should for 
ages refer its joys, its hopes, its consolations, and its 
motives for well-doing was established. The source 
of virtue, the most abundant that the sympathetic 
influence of a sublime conscience has caused to 
spring in the heart of man, was opened; and the 
lofty conception of Jesus took possession of all the 
Indo-Germanic nations with more or less rapidity — 
with the exception of the race of the Brahmans, who 
have nevertheless rendered to the world a scientific 
benefit of immense importance by the preservation 
of their ancient Vedas—the most ancient hymns of 
the old form of worship. a 

But the religious fecundity of the Semitic race 
was not even yet exhausted. Christianity, absorbed 
by the Greek and Latin civilization, became a theory 
of the West. Inthe East—its cradle—it encoun- 
tered the most obstacles, and Arabia in particular 
refused to become Christian. Wavering between 
Judaism and Christianity, its indigenous supersti- 
tions and its ancient patriarchal traditions, despis- 


ing the mythologic elements which the Indo-Euro-: 


pean race had introduced into the bosom of Christi- 
anity, she determined to return to the religion of 
Abrahamand founded Islamism. Islamism, in its turn, 
appeared with un immense superiority in the middle 
of the degraded religions of Asia, and conquered for 
monotheism almost all the pagans whom Chris- 
tianity had not converted; in our own days it is 
completing its mission by the conquest of Africa, 
which is becoming entirely Mussulman ; and thus, 
leaving aside exceptions of secondary importance, 
the whole world has been subdued by Semitic mo- 
notheism. 

Notthatthe Indo-European nations have abdicated 
any of their individuality in adopting a Semitic re- 
ligion, for Christianity, such as we now understand 
it, is our own work. The victory of Christianity 
was only then made certain when it utterly cast 
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aside the trammels of Judaism, and became that 
which it had been in the spirit of its founder, a cre- 
ation liberated entirely from the oppressive bonds of 
the Semitic spirit. This is so true, that Jews and Mus- 
sulmans have nothing but aversion for this religion, 
the sister, indeed, of their own, but which, in the 
minds of another race, has clothed itself with an ex- 


quisite piety and an enchanting embellishment of | 


romantic legend. Souls, gentle, sensitive, and ima- 
ginative, like thé author of the Imitation of Jesus 
Christ, like the mystics of the middle ages, like the 
saints, professed a religion which did in truth ema- 
nate from the Semitic mind, but was transformed 
altogether by the genius of modern races,—above 
all, by that of the Celts and Germans. This depth 
of sentiment, this tender spirit of religious feeling, 
such as we see it in St. Francis of Assisi and in 
Fra Angelico, were properly the very opposite of 
Semitic genius, essentially and dry. 

As for the future, gentlemen, I foresee more and 
more the triumphs of Indo-European genius. From 
the sixteenth century one fact continues to declare 
itself with increasing energy—the accomplishment 
of the Semitic proverb— 

“ God shall enlarge Japhet, 

And he shall dwell in the tents of Shem, 

And Canaan (Cham?) shall be his servant.” 
At the present time the one essential condition for 
the expansion of European civilization is the de- 
struction of that which is now the keystone of the 
Semitic world, the destruction of the theocratic 
power of Islamism, and, consequently, the extinc- 
tion of Islamism. 

Islamism is a religion which excludes the concep- 
tion of a state, and is an organization of which the 
Pontifical States in Europe are the only type; 
Islam is the complete negative of Europe ; Islam is 
fanaticism such as neither Spain knew in the time 
of Philip IT. nor Italy under Pius V.; Islam is the 
disdain of science, the suppression of civil society ; 
it is that horrible monotony of the Semitic spirit 
which makes narrow the brain of man makes it 
impervious to every delicate conception, to every 
fine feeling, to every rational investigation, to leave 
it in face of an eternal tautology-—God is God. 

The future, then, belongs to Europe, and to Eu- 
rope alone ; and the progress of the Indo-European 
people will consist in departing more and more from 
the Semitic spirit. Whatever the author of Lccle- 
siastes may have said in his moments of despair, 
science is not the.worst occupation which God has 
given to the sons of men ; it is the best. 


Gentlemen, we shall not meet again: in my , 


next lecture I shall enter into the depths of Hebraic 
philology, when the greater part of you will not 
follow me. You who are young, and to whom I 
can allow myself to offer advice, will perhaps listen 
to my words. The enthusiasm which is alive within 
you, and which has more than once during this 


lecture exhibited itself in a fashion so honourable | 


for myself, is praiseworthy in principle and of good 
omen; but do not let it degenerate into frivolous 
agitation. Betake yourselves to solid studies; be- 
lieve that a liberal spirit is above all evidenced by 
mental culture, by nobility of heart, and inde- 
pendence of judgment. Prepare for our country 
generations well prepared in all that makes the glory 
and ornament of life. Keep yourselves from unre- 
flecting impulses, and remember that liberty can 
only be achieved by serious conduct—by respect for 
self and for others—by devotion to the public weal 
as well as to that special work which each one 
of us is commissioned either to commence or to 
continue. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


Tuose who on the approaching 1st of May will, as 
the French say, assist at the ceremony of the open- 
ing of the International Exhibition, and after hav- 
ing regaled their minds by hearing the Laureate’s 
glorious ode (for we can assure our readers from 
personal knowledge that it is a magnificent compo- 
sition), their ears with sweet melody, and their eyes 
with the wonders of north, south, east, and west, 
will little know how great has been the labour to 
produce the result around them. Given about the 


| reputation of the French name. 








on it—rear thereon a colossal edifice, and fill the 


This was the problem, and few who have not seen 
what has been done wouid venture to imagine even 
that the task was practicable or even possible. Why, 
the fairy worker of wonders is rivalled, and we fancy 
that the Genii of the Arabian Nights are among us. 
But not so; men of all moulds, sturdy and weak, 
working with a will, have done and are doing the 
work, each moving in his appointed station, combining 
with his neighbour to build up and perfect the co- 
lossal whole. So is it ; andthose only who are hewers 
and drawers in this great task are truly aware “of 
the enormous amount of mental and bodily labour 
involved in the vast undertaking. Bodily pain, 
too, we may add, which in the case of the “ staff” 
may be said to have been at its maximum last week 
when the offices of the Exhibition were moved 
from the Strand to South Kensington. An officer 
of one of the recent Arctic expeditions, had he sud- 
denly entered the building, would have imagined he 
was among his old companions amidst ice fields, 
every man great-coated and buttoned up to his nose, 
with fingers half-frozen and teeth chattering. The 
cold has indeed been most benumbing, but half-frozen 
and fireless the work goes on; superintendents di- 
recting, and clerks writing to the best of their phy- 
sical ability. The official chaos arising from the 
move was appalling, but in a day order was restored, 
; and the great machine worked steadily and regu- 
larly, though at high pressure. For it is only by 
excessive labour that the Exhibition can be opened 
successfully on the Ist of May. 
| The painting of the interior is now nearly com- 
| pleted, and flags are beginning to flaunt from the 
| roof of the nave. As the gigantic traversing scaf- 
| fold rolls on, the railway over which it has passed 
| is taken up, and the ground prepared to receive the 
| trophies that will be erected in the nave. These 
| will be beautiful, interesting, and so numerous that 
; nearly the whole of this vast area and that of the 
| transepts will be filled by them. he class of Phi- 
losophical Instruments alone will contribute seven, 
| three of which will consist of gigantic equatorial 
| telescopes. 
| The glazing of the domes is completed. From 
| below, the effect of the vast hemispheres is that of 
| great cataracts of glass streaming down, or rather 
| arrested in mid-course. One might fancy that 
Coleridge's vision of Kubla Khan, who “a stately 
pleasure-dome decreed,” was here realized, with 
this difference, however, that there are two domes 
| instead of one. On the crown of each dome there 
is a small chamber-room, twelve feet square, which 
' would have answered admirably for recording 
| simultaneous meterorological observations by elec- 
| tricity, but unfortunately the chambers are difficult 
of access. During the Exhibition of 1851, meteoro- 
logical observations, showing the temperature in 
various parts of the building, were made, and it is 
intended to establish a similar series of observations 
during the ensuing Exhibition, adding observations 
on the wind, height of barometer, &c. 
By a liberal use of huge stoves, the Picture Gal- 
| leries are now pronounced ready to receive contri- 
butions, But although some hundreds of pictures 
| have already arrived, those from the Queen’s galleries 
being among the number, we hope that the drying 
process will be continued for some weeks, as the 
walls cannot be thoroughly fit for their reception. 
, A more seasonable arrival is that of many thousands 
| of bottles of Bass’s ale, which, as it arrives, is stored 
! in the cellars of the contractors for refreshments. 

It is gratifying to find that the municipalities of 
| foreign cities are taking steps to enable parties of 
skilled operatives to visit the Exhibition. Paris, as 
might be a has set the example, the muni- 
cipality of that city having granted forty thousand 
francs for this object ; and here is an important and 
interesting extract from a document drawn up by a 
committee of Paris operatives on the subject :— 

“ All professions will certainly hold it asa point 
of honour to be represented at the Universal Exhi- 
bition—some in order to rise from their state of de- 
pression or inferiority, others to maintain their pre- 
eminence, and to sustain the industrial and artistic 
In a short time a 








space of one year, twenty-two acres of pasture- { man who does not possess a solid professional know- 
i 


land—it was but the other day we saw cows feeding 


same with goods and products from every clime. | 





ledge will be a mere human mechanism, for man 
must be master of his tool and not its slave. 

“Let all those then who can afford it, add by 
subscriptions to the forty thousand francs already 
placed at the disposal of the committee of opera- 
tives by the Imperial Commission of the city of 
Paris.” 

Ve trust that the mechanics in our t ma- 
nufacturing towns will not be slow in following the 
example of their Paris brethren, particularly as they 
will enjoy great. railway facilities for visiting the 
metropolis, and we also trust that steps will be taken 
to provide ample and comfortable accommodation 
for these foreign and home artisans. Bearing in 
mind how greatly England is indebted to manufac- 
tures for her high rank among nations, it is not too 
much to say that to her mechanics perhaps more 
than to any other class the Exhibition will be full 
of sound practical instruction that will assuredly 
bear fruit in due season for the common weal. 

The Commissioners have just put forth another 

‘Paper of Decisions,’ from which we extract the fol- 
lowing :— . 
“ i exhibitors desiring a pass into the building 
must apply for a form to be obtained at the Office 
for Passes at least two days before it is required. 
The application must be addressed to the Superin- 
tendent of the Class to which the exhibitor belongs, 
who will forward it to the Superintendent of the 
British side with his recommendation attached. The 
pass, if granted, will then be forwarded to the appli- 
cant.” 

Day-tickets will be issued on application by the 
Superintendents of the several Classes ; and 
day-tickets are not transferable, and no free admis- 
sion will extend beyond the end of April. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





ARCHITECTURE ON THE BOSPHORUS. 


Constantinople, February. 
I Troup you in my last that I would say something 
about the architecture of the Bosphorus. But lo! 
my attention has been directed therefrom by—a 
bad cold. This is indeed a treacherous climate, 
when you are soon laid up and put down. People 
who think of Constantinople as an abode of Oriental 
warmth and blessed geniality are mistaken wofully. 
Well! when laid up in a room which commands a 
lovely view of the Bosphorus—wintry though it 
be—one does little else than watch the natural 
beauties before one, gladly disregarding the arti- 
ficial ugliness which surrounds them. Animated 
nature here is full of interest; witness those 
graceful gulls which no one molests, all regarding 
them as sacred, as storks are held in Holland: 
they are capital companions. Then there is the 
long line of cormorants scudding along the sur- 
face of the water, or floating and diving to their 
hearts’ content. But the most characteristic of my 
feathered comforters, who delight me, in the inter- 
vals of coughing and sneezing, are the so-called Dra- 
Meebo in who, in packs of ten or twenty couples, 
come up the straits with bustling haste, very 
anomalous in this torpid world, and then turning 
round s hurry back again to repeat their jour- 
ney, ad infinitum. They are called men from 
their rapid and business-like journeys—these officials 
being supposed to be relentlessly driven by the 
master to carry messages and arrange affairs, with- 
out any regard to their comfort or rest. 
They are also called “mes damnées,” from their per- 
petual motion, and therefore perpetual restlessness 
and discomfort. Their speed is very great. Then 
come the herds of porpoises, which jump out of 
the water and roll over and over whilst at play, as 
is stated in a once popular comic song, whether for 
purposes of locomotion or as a means of gaining 
their livelihood I cannot say. All this is more 
lively than discoursing on the two unfinished palaces 
which spoil the landscape, and the ugly habitations 
of the natives. A brisk south wind too has sprung 
up, which would be warm but that it comes over 
the snow on the mountains of Asia Minor; and 
ship after ship comes cruising on, bound for the 
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treacherous Black Sea, hoping to find some port not 
icebound where cargoes may be found. 

Still I must be as good as my word, so my text 
shall be “ Architecture on the Bosphorus.” My 
commentary is, “ There is no architecture on the 
Bosphorus.” Externally, with the exception of cer- 
tain * palaces” hereafter to be spoken of, there is 
literally no architecture, externally at least. Most of 
the houses, which are many of them very large, 
are great sheds pierced with a multitude of win- 
dows, blinded with cross-bars in the lower panes to 
prevent intrusive glances; some are two-storied 
(exclusive of the ground-floor), but most are only 
one-storied. The majority are in bad repair, and 
almost all slovenly in their appearance. ood and 
mud-stucco are the materials they consist of, and 
for colour, green, red, blue, and yellow, indifferently ; 
and yet, being irregular and quaint, with the beau- 
tiful water glittering below, and woods and gardens 
behind, they are picturesque. When burnt down 
they are easily built up again. In their interior 
they are arranged capitally to meet the habits of 
the people; indeed it is curious how such hovels out- 
side can be so magnificent within. There are the 
men’s apartments and the women’s apartments on 
either side of the house; there are the great halls, 
each alone or en suite, which take up the larger 
part of the building, from which the smaller rooms 
open. In the hot weather the big hall is the 
dining-room. Here the Turk can sit, eat, drink, 
smoke, and sleep on his divan; and the less you 
move him off it the better pleased he is, 

But there is considerable attempt at ornament in 
the walls and ceilings, and the proportions are not 
bad, and the furniture and trappings rich and gor- 


geous. 

The Sultan’s new Palace was designed by an 
Armenian. Built of white and coloured marble, 
with lots of ornament and gilt gates, it passes for a 
miracle of beauty outside, whereas in any other 
capital in Europe it would be denounced as ex- 
hibiting every species of ignorance, bad taste, and 
architectural imbecility. If it had not colour and 
its beautiful situation to redeem it, it would be 
still more intolerable, The Armenian draughtsman 
has attempted to embrace all the Greek and Italian 
styles he ever heard of, and has arranged the 
columns and ornaments in a manner peculiarly 
foolish. Better, far, is the old-fashioned mysterious 
building opposite, at Seraglio Point, with its cupolas 
apd minarets and mysteriously-broken divisions. 
Sultans, Pashas, and other great owners of palaces, 
mansions, and residences have, however, great re- 
sources when these do not afford the convenience 
they desire. They have their Kiosks :—a kiosk is 
a summer-house, a place of retirement for private 
contemplation or secret intrigue, apart from the 
busy hum of men, surrounded with gardens and 
embosomed with trees, and with the most magnifi- 
cent prospect; a kiosk may consist either of one 
modest room or a magnificent suite of apartments. 
The Sultan has many sprinkled about on favourite 
sites. That by Asiatic “Sweet Waters” is a pretty- 
ish Cockney house, built of stone, and decorated in 
bad modern taste. 

Nor ought we to omit noticing the modern 
Mosques. There is one at Ortakoi, built on the 
modei of a decorated parrot-cage, but the material 
is marble and the minarets are high ; and Turks are 
not critics. I end, then, as I began, and say there 
is no architecture on the Bosphorus. A few fires, 
and a few years’ ordinary decay, would leave few 
signs of the banks having been ever inhabited. Of 
the —— of Stamboul, St. Sophia, and others, of 
course I am not now speaking. Every one has 
written of them. #, 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The fall of the cliff near Hastings, last week, has 
brought to light an interesting slab of stone, bearing 
on its surface the clear impression of the foot of a 
gigantic bird. It has three toes, each of which is 
about nine inches long in the tread, with a claw at 
the end, of perhaps two inches in length. The back 
of the foot, where the three toes meet as ina centre, 
does not appear ; that part of the foot did not reach 








the ground. But still further back is the mark 
made by the point of the spur, or fourth toe. From 
the point of the middle claw to this mark of the 
spur it measures twenty-four inches, and in width 
twenty inches. The whole of the slab is covered 
with the lines of ripple made by the waves upon 
soft mud; and there are numerous other impres- 
sions more or less perfect of the same bird’s claws on 
other slabs of stone. The bird which has left us 
this footprint may be supposed to have been at least 
twelve feet high, and yehins much more. 


Curiosities of literature are still as plentiful as 
when the elder Disraeli collected them fifty years 
ago. Here is one, an advertisement, that has lately 
startled the readers of daily newspapers, offering 
literary immortality, or something else, for a little 
vulgar ready money :—‘ An eminent publisher is 
about to issue a work by the advertiser. She has 
some unpublished manuscripts, and, being in want 
of ready money, would dispose of one to a party 
who might wish to turn author, and yet not be 
willing to devote sufficient time to the pursuit of 
literature. Address A.,——.” As the joys and 
troubles attending literary fame are many, we with- 
hold the exact whereabouts of “ A.,” lest a stray 
reader should be tempted in an unguarded moment 
to seek it after the manner proposed in the above 
advertisement. 


We learn from Rome, that the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Public Works of the Pontifical Govern- 
ment intend to send to the International Exhibition 
at London a very rare collection of specimens of all 
the marbles found in the Papal States. The col- 
lection consists of thirty-six different species, most 
of which have been discovered by M. Ponzi, the 
distinguished Professor of Mineralogy, who has ex- 
plored with indefatigable zeal all the mountains in 
the States. These marbles are remarkable for their 
colours and their varieties. ~ 


The railroad from Milan to Pavia is proceeding 
with great rapidity. 

The death of Mr. Darling, the well-known theo- 
logical bookseller of Little Queen Street, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, occurred on Monday last, at the age of 
sixty-four. He had been in the bookselling trade 
for upwards of forty years, and, previously to enter- 
ing into business on his own account, was con- 
nected with the old firm of Ogle and Duncan, of 
Holborn, of whose valuable catalogues of divinity 
he was the sole compiler. He commenced in 1852 
the work, now complete in two large octavo volumes, 
entitled Cyclopedia Bibliographica ; a Library Ma- 
nual of Theology and General Literature, of which 
the utility is well known to book-collectors. 


We find that in expressing our great satisfaction 
at the approaching session of the International 
Philanthropic Congress, we fell into an error respect- 
ing the proposed arrangements. Although its Lon- 
don sessions are to be held conjointly with those of 
the National Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science, which has undertaken to provide the re- 
quired accommodation, each body will elect its own 
president and officers, and preserve its independent 
organization. 

Preparations have been made for another Handel 
Festival in the Crystal Palace, and the sale of re- 
served seat tickets is reported to be proceeding with 
extraordinary vigour. In order to improve the 
acoustic properties of the Palace, the orchestra is 
being roofed over with an enormous arch, two hun- 
dred and sixteen feet wide, or double the diameter 
of the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Itis expected 
that the effect of this sounding board will be to in- 
crease the effect of the music threefold. 


In no place in the world has an on dit such 
chances of a complete and full circulation as in 
the French capital. Only a few days since, a very 
curious anecdote connected with the recent Anglo- 
French operations in China started on its. gossiping 
journey. It is this, During the attack upon the 
Summer Palace at Pekin, General Montauban, in 
directing the looting of the Chinese Emperor’s 
abode, fancied for his own share of the plunder 
the caskets of the Empress. The General, it is 
said, filled his pockets with the glittering trea- 
sures. Amongst other ornaments there were two 
necklaces, one of which was made of a very rare 


kind of dark grey pearl, and the other of diamonds, 
emeralds, and gigantic rubies. On his return to 
Paris, not knowing much of the real value of such 
things, the General made a present of the pearl 
necklace to the Empress, who, not liking the set- 
ting, sent it to her jeweller to be broken up, and 
also desired him to let her know its value in 
money. As it was during the financial crisis that 
the message was forwarded, the jeweller supposed 
that money was scarce at the Tuileries, and offered 
1,800,000 francs for the precious ornament. Mon- 
tauban, in the meanwhile, offered the other neck- 
lace, which rumour says is the more valuable of 
the two, to the Duchess of Malakoff, who, under- 
standing the value of such things very much better 
than the General, said she could not accept it till 
she had shown it tothe Duke. The Duke could not 
act until he had exhibited it to the Emperor. The 
latter soon settled the matter. “Since,” said he, 
“the Empress has accepted another nearly as valu- 
able, I don’t see why the Duchess should not do 
likewise ;’ and the Duke accordingly put it into 
his pocket. The enormous value of the presents 
soon got abroad, and the General is now mortified 
beyond measure to know that a magnificent for- 
tune has slipped through his fingers, and that he 
even had some difficulty in getting accepted as 
presents jewels of the value of 4,000,000 franes, 


The Publishers’ Circular thus pleasantly dis- 
courses upon a note of ours in last week’s issue :— 
“ Among items of gossip, we have a statement, in 
a contemporary, that Mr. Thackeray has lately made 
his appearance as a successful dramatic author, 
though we are bound to add that the success was 
won before a private audience; so that, like the 
home-made gooseberry wine which the wife of the 
Vicar of Wakefield submitted with the most sc tis- 
factory results to thirsty wayfarers in her own 
parlour, the experiment is of course not quite con- 
clusive. The comedy, it appears, is entitled Zhe 
Wolf and the Lamb, and is no other than the story 
! of Lovel. the Widower, with which readers of 
| the Cornhill are already familiar. Perhaps we 
| shall not be far wrong in guessing that The Wolf 
| and the Lamb is the comedy about which we were 
| some time ago informed that managers were doubt- 
| ful, When were not managers doubtful of plays 
| by any other than professed playwrights, learned 

in the mysteries of side-scenes and trap-doors? But 
managers have been strangely at fault in such mat- 
ters before now. There is the curious case of the 
| great French novelist, Balzac, whom Mr. Thackeray 
in many points resembles, and whose play of Mer- 
cadet, long rejected by the Paris theatres, now 
flourishes in all the theatres of Europe, and is 
familiar to English play-goers under the name of 
| The Game of Speculation, Sir Edward Bulwer- 
| Lytton is the only one of our great novelists who 
| is also a successful dramatic writer. But if the 
taste for pure comedy is not wholly extinct, no one 
| of Mr. Thackeray’s admirers will be surprised if he 
should, ere long, make an equally successful appear- 


| ance upon a wider stage.” 


| The law relating to copyright in works of fine art 
| is likely to receive some attention during the pre- 

sent Parliamentary session. The Solicitor-General 

has moved for leave to introduce a bill to amend the 
| existing singularly anomalous law upon this sub- 

ject. The first Act, it appears, was passed in 1735, 
| at the instance of Hogarth, and created a copyright 
| in prints and engravings, but afforded no protection 
whatever to the original pictures from which the en- 
gravings were taken.. Inthe present reign this Act 
was extended to lithographs. It is proposed by the 
new bill to give copyright in pictures, drawings, and 
photographs during the life of the artist, and seven 
years afterwards. Artists generally approve of this 
period in preference to a fixed number of years from 
the first publication. Copyright to be transferable 
from author to publisher or purchaser. It appears 
that a great trade has sprung up of late in spurious 
pictures, the manufacturers of which pass them off 
on the public at flash auction rooms and so-called 
“galleries,” under the names, marks, and mono- 
grams of artists, thus defrauding them and imposing 
upon the public. The bill proposes to make the 
offence a misdemeanour. 


Literary men will be grateful to Sir Cresswell 
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Cresswell for granting them freer access to the re- 
cords preserved under the dingy archway on the 
south side of old St. Paul’s. It appears that some 
enlargement of the premises of the Court of Probate 
in Doctors’ Commons has recently been made, and 
taking advantage of this increase of room, the 
worthy judge has set apart a room for the use of 
persons desirous to inspect the entry books of old 
wills for literary purposes, A small fee will be 
charged. 


The monstrous stories related in Foxe’s Martyro- 
logy, and the incredible narrations of the /fistory 
of the Inquisition, do not now, we are thankful to 
say, attract the vast number of readers they did in 
years happily gone by. ‘The taste for religious 
cruelties, some of which, as narrated by the old his- 
torians, never could have taken place, is daily on the 
decline. We are sorry, therefore, to note that a 
hideous relic of the old Inquisition has just been 
brought to light. A Lisbon paper states that, a few 
days since, some men employed digging a well at 
Seville found a flight of steps, at the end of which 
was a door. Upon bursting this open they entered 
a vaulted room, the ceiling of which was supported 
by six pillars. At the foot of these lay four mummi- 
fied human bodies attached to a chain. One of 
them was a barefooted monk. The shoes of the 
other three were in a good state of preservation. 
The clothes were all in the style of the last cen- 
tury, but all rotten, with the exception of one gar- 
ment, which was silk. It is supposed that this 
room was one of the dungeons of the Inquisition, 
and — the four prisoners had been starved to 
death. 


It is stated that about £500 has been collected in 
Paisley for the purpose of erecting a monument to 
Alexander Wilson, the ornithologist. 


weaver, then carried a pack through the country as 
a chapman or pedler, and in 1794 emigrated to 
America, where a previous strong taste for natural 
history found opportunities for development. He 
died at Philadelphia in 1813, after having become 
famous as a great naturalist. 


Weare informed that a terra-cotta bust of Charles 
James Fox, modelled by Nollekens, and the proto- 
type of the fifty marble busts which he executed 
under commission for the Emperor of Russia, has 
recently been purchased by the trustees of the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery. 


A curious sale of archeological prints and draw- 
ings took place on Wednesday last, at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s rooms. The prints, &c., were mostly col- 
lected by the celebrated George Vertue for Horace 
Walpole, and formed part of the Strawberry-hill 
Collection. Those of a topographical character 
realized very high prices, although they were mostly 
scraps, presenting a very indifferent appearance. The 
taste for county history appears rapidly on the in- 
crease. 


Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Wood, the eminent 
music publishers of Regent Street, have taken the 
extensive premises formerly known as the Prince of 
Wales’ Bazaar, which they have opened as a Piano- 
forte Gallery, for the exhibition not only of their 
own instruments, but also of those manufactured 
by every other house of any repute in the trade. 
The public are thus enabled to judge of the re- 
spective merits of each manufacture, and to obtain 
the greatest choice in variety of excellence and 
price ever offered. The Gallery is well worthy of a 
visit. 


Wilson was | 
born in this town in 1766, and worked there as a | 
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AN address on Education, by Sir John G. 





thousand week-day schools, with two millions 
and a half of scholars on their books, nine- 
tenths of whom are children of the poor classes. 
Turning from these vast numbers of schools 
and scholars, the multifarious variety of these 
is next considered ; and from the labours of 
elementary education reference is made to the 
activity displaying itself in reference to the 
final stage of education, that which is profes- 
sional. In the education of the bar the speaker 
| thinks that the advancement in this direction 
is slow, while the activity which has been dis- 
played by the medical profession, in securing 
for its members courses of instruction under 
the regulations of the council established by the 
new medical act, indicates, he thinks, satisfac- 
tory progress. We regret that on this latter 
point Sir John did not lock deeper; had he 
done so, he would have found, we infer, an ac- 
| tivity only in one direction, to the suppression, 
that is to say, of all natural talent, and the in- 
stitution of the most galling and ignorant 
thraldom under which any profession can by 
| any possibility exist. j 
Touching on the preparatory training for 
the civil and military services, to the increas- 
ing organization for education in science and 
art as applicable to manufactures, and to the 
enforcement of the instruction of those who are 
to be entrusted with commands in the mercan- 
tile marine, the writer points out the way in 
which the Association, as a body, can find op- 
portunity for assisting in the good work, and 
| describes those questions which still require 
discussion and solution. 
and reformatory institutions the anomaly pre- 
sents itself of providing a better and more care- 











| for the family of the labourer by his own in- 
| dustry and economy. In almost all the schools 
| for the lower classes the problem is open how 
| to reconcile with the demand for juvenile la- 

bour, the continuance of schooling long enough 

to prevent the instruction passing away like a 
| mere dream. Next the questions of what should 


| be taught in all schools, whether the matters | 


‘taught should be selected with a view to im- 
| prove and develope the mental powers, or with 
| a view to be useful in the ordinary business of 
| life is discussed. Lastly, in reference to educa- 
‘tion, the point is considered,—what should be 

the limit of general aud professional education ? 
| Where should the one cease and the other begin? 
| Offering no very definite opinions himself on 
| these points, Sir John Lefevre enters on a de- 
| scription, and we had almost said a history of 
' the University of London, and of the kindred 
| Universities of Toronto in Canada, of Mel- 
| bourne, and Sydney, and of Calcutta, Bombay, 
| and Madras; then he compliments Oxford and 
| Cambridge on their new steps, and Trinity 
College, Dublin, on all its steps new and old. 
The labours of the Civil Service Commissioners 
form the subject of an exposition, and a table 
is supplied showing the number of candidates 
for the Civil Service in India for each year; 
whence it is proved,that Ireland not only con- 


candidates than a proportionate share com- 
| pared with her population ; but the number of 
| her unsuccessful candidates, as compared with 
successful, is much less than in the case of 





| which is as curt as it is demonstrative, to be 


In workhouse schools | 


tributes a much greater number of successful | 


The address following on Punishment and Re- 
formation is by the Right Honourable Thomas 
O’Hagan, the Attorney-General for Ireland. 
The subjects discussed are punishment and re- 
formation. Under the head of punishment, 
the learned author dwells with becoming force 
and earnestness on the follies of past days in 
respect to the punishment of crime, and dilat- 
ing on the improvements which have arisen 
from the modification of such punishment, he 
expresses as far as could be expected from such 
an authority the desirability of abolishing the 
last brutal remnant of a brutal code—of death 
on the scaffold. Respecting punishment alto- 
gether, the Attorney-General enforces that for 
all practical purposes human laws should deal 
with crime, not to avenge, but to prevent and 
to reform. ‘That merely vindictive and repres- 
sive action defeats its own purpose and increases 
the mischief it would do away. ‘That severity 
disproportioned to the character of offences, 
and pressed beyond the point at which it may 
suffice to check by example, and restrain from 
repetition, is at once unnecessary and injuri- 
ous. That the justice of human punishment is 
bounded by its necessity ; and while the wise le- 
gislator should labour to make it fall with cer- 
tainty on guilt, and carryit out with unflinching 
firmness, he should reconcile, so far as may be 
permitted, the claims of the community to com- 
plete protection against crime, with the refor- 
mation of the convict, and make that reforma- 
tion, where he can, the aid and the instrument 
for securing that protection. 

From these considerations the Attorney- 
| General is naturally led to that section of the 
' division of his subject which has reference to 





ful training for the criminal boy and for the | reformation, and to a description of those mo- 
children of the destitute, than can be obtained | dern institutions of “* rare excellence,” known 


, as ‘ Reformatories for the Young,” ‘ Inter- 
; mediate Prisons for Adults,” and ** Patronage 
| Associations,” ‘* Refuges and Aid Societies ” 
‘for prisoners disposed to amend their lives. 
Under the Irish Reformatory Act it is shown, 
| that enormous good has been achieved, and 
| that the Act has worked on all sides with great 
energy and remarkable success. The principle 
| of parental responsibility has had effect in Ire- 
land, even beyond reasonable expectation. 
Since the opening of the Irish reformatories a 
sum of nearly £300 has been recovered from 
the parents of the inmates, which, considering 
_that the institutions are recent acquisitions, 
and that sixty per cent. of the children are 
orphans, is really a large sum. In describin 

the treatment of adult prisoners in the Iris 

convict prisons, Mr. O'Hagan gives hopeful 
proof that human beings, although stained 
with crime, may be won back to virtue, and 
gives to dear old Oliver Goldsmith the homage 
due to him for having, one hundred years ago, 
proclaimed the same facts to deaf ears and 

stony hearts. : 





Next in succession to the address of the At- 
torney-General for Ireland is one on Public 
Health, by the Lord Talbot De Malahide. This 
address, in our opinion, is very powerless, and 
we regret that so well-intentioned a man as the 
noble lord should have been placed in the po- 


| sition of having to deliver an essay on a sub- 


candidates from England and other places, a | 
phenomenon which is explained, in language | 


| due to the facet that the majority of applicants | 


‘are from Trinity College. It will be seen that 


Shaw Lefevre, follows next. It opens with a | Sir John Lefevre’s address throughout is sug- 


description of the position of education in Eng- 
land and Wales, and tells us that in these couu- 


tries there are, in round numbers, fifty-nine | 


' gestive and historical rather than argumen- 
' tative. 


-_———— 


ject which can only be handled with force and 
talent by those who have devoted a lifetime 
to its consideration. ‘There is in the paper 
not merely a want of matter of an original 
kind, but an absence of all literary art, and a 
looseness of arrangement which makes the 
reading irregular and unsatisfactory. When 
we add that in the course of a paper of some 
fifteen pages five may be considered as taken 


_ exclusively from the reports of Messrs. Suther- 
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land, Burrell, and Galton, we have said all we | of eleven millions. But the most hopeful part 
need to say in the way of criticism. _ of this report is that which refers to the im- 


Lord Talbot de Malahide opens ‘with an | provement in the condition of the Irish la- 
attack on demagogues, ‘‘ unprincipled dema- | bourer; the wages of agricultural labour have 
gogues, whose delight and vocation it is to | increased in twelve years from twenty-five to 
hound on one class against another—to set the | eighty per cent. ; a correct system of medical 
poor against the rich, the workman against | relief has been supplied, provisions have been 
the employer, the manufacturer against the | made to meet destitution, the Parliamentary 
agriculturalist.” Where the noble lord drew | grant for the education of the Irish poor has 
his picture of such persons from we cannot | increased more than fivefold, from the year 
divine ; he may have read Dante to the point of | 1840 to 1860, while the number of children 
belief. From the demagogues he leads to those | on the rolls for 1860 was five hundred and 
happy savages who never have gout nor soften- twenty thousand, or more than twice as many 
ing of the brain ; who never light up epidemics | as there were twenty years ago. ‘‘ A competent 
in their wigwams, and who never condescend education is thus freely offered to all the rising 


to drink bad water, whenever, like those who population.” According to Judge Longfield, | 
were formerly sworn in at Highgate, they can | in short, everything now is in favour of the | 


get good. The savage left in his paradise, the Irish labourer, except in the matter of his 


Ladies of the Association who have read papers dwelling, towards the improvement of which | 
are gathered together in silver word-knots; the laws of the kingdom offer some impedi- | 


while feeling, probably, the necessity for such an | ments. 
apology, the noble speaker mourns that he can- 

not dispense around him the charms, the ear-| The last presidential address is ‘On Trade 
nest and fervent eloquence with which these | and International Law,” by M. Michel Cheva- 
energetic and benevolent ladies have enthralled | lier. Free Trade, says M. Chevalier, would have 


their hearers. remained in the recesses of philosophical trea- 





own soil? He concludes thus :—‘ From this 
time forward we have a good compass with 
which to proceed to the explanation of these 
little known regions. That compass is the 
principle, that the foreigner has ceased to be an 
enemy—that he becomes, and must more and 
more become, a friend and an auxiliary, and 
that the interest of each State is to treat him 
as such. ‘That compass is the sentiment, con- 
tinually increasing in strength, of a solidarity 
between all peoples—a sentiment which sound 
philosophy recommends, and which religion 
claims as the fruit of her own womb. With 
so good a compass, we are certain not to miss 
our way. ‘The gods and the winds are for us.” 








We pass now to the selected papers of the 
Transactions. Dr. W. D. Ferguson opens the 
list with a paper “On the Statute Law of 
Ireland,” in which he suggests the revision and 
complete consolidation of the Statute Law. 
| To secure such an end the author thinks that 

Parliament should confide the question to a 
commission, and a great Consolidation Bill 
should be presented, pure and simple, so that 
| the Parliament may accept it as an act of faith, 


The Drainage question is dwelt on next, and tises as a Utopia, if the influential classes of relying on the honesty and capacity of its 
Dublin engineers are put on their mettle. The | different nations had not actually begun to compilers. He suggests that the entire work 
‘poison trade” is referred to; and “the use- | think that which our philosopher Voltaire used might be arranged under four great heads, 
lessness of our present expedients is shown by | frequently to say, that every European war is | after the order of Blackstone. Thus the first 
the continued recurrence of poisoning in our | a civil war. After dwelling on the advantages | book might deal with the public State and its 
public prints:” the remedy suggested is the | of free trade, and on the treaty of France and | three great branches, civil, wilitary, and eccle- 
subjection of all chemists and druggists to an | England, M. Chevalier deals a lance at the | siastical ; the second book with the status and 
educational test. Quarantine is glanced at; | Morrill Tariff, which the Northern United | rights of persons and of corporations in their 
the amelioration of the dwellings of the town | States have recently adopted and even aggra- | relation to each other and to the State; the 
and country population is shortly discussed; vated ;. the tariff, however, he contends, is third book of the rights of property, including 
teetotalism is not very staunchly supported; born of war ; it is like one of those ugly crea- | 


a \ ; the law of contracts ; and the fourth, of reme- 
and two interesting historical points are ex- tions of antediluvian times, such as the rega- | dies, civil and criminal. Dr. Ferguson con-. 


, to the effect that ‘‘ brandy appears to therium or the plesiosaurus, which one might | cludes by saying, that as regards the Irish 

ve existed from the oldest records,” and that attempt to rear upon the earth, such as it is | statutes before the Union, he does not find that 
the ancient of ancient Irish brewed beer, and to-day. Speaking of the services yet to be | anything has been done, and he cannot con- 
drank it. The state of the seafaring popula- | rendered to commercial liberty, M. Chevalier | ceive why they should not be comprehended 
tion, the subject of hospitals, vaccination, and | suggests that associations formed for commerce | jn revision: he is of opinion that the consoli- 
the health of the army, are topics noticed by should be planned upon models differing less | dation of the Irish statutes should be taken in 
his lordship; but they really contain no facts from one another; that associations recognized | with the consolidation of the statute of the 
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of sufficient interest for us to lay them out at and authorized in one State should 


a 
length before our readers. The paper furnishes | legal existence in other States, with the power | 
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some account of the reports of the Royal Com- of enforcing their rights, while the regulations 
mission on the Sanitary State of the Army. upon bankruptcies should be more uniform, 
and the rules relating to trade- marks, and the 

We turn from the essay on Public Health copyright of designs, in better agreement ; in 
to the address on Social Economy, by the Hon. short, to make international commerce posi- 
Judge Longfield. The author confines his ob- tively freo, the character of foreigner should 
servations to his own country, Ireland, and swp- cease to carry with it a sort of interdict, 
plies a useful summary of the social state of the which belongs no longer to our time. M. 
island at the present time. In 1841 the area of Chevalier presses also with especial force on 
Treland was, in round numbers, 20,800,000 acres | the importance of establishing uniformity of 
statute measure. Of this, about 630,000 acres weights and measures, and, with that, unifor- 
were covered with lakes and rivers: about mity of coinage; towards the close of his 
6,300,000 acres were waste and uncultivated, paper, he alludes to the convenience that 
and there were 13,464,301 acres of arable land. | would arise from establishing a general system 
In 1860 the arable land had increased to of reckoning from the same meridian in geo- 
15,400,000 acres, being an addition of nearly | graphical maps and nautical books. Formerly, 
2,000,000 acres, or about 14 per cent. While | he says, there existed, up to a certain point, 
these improvements in practical agriculture | an agreement upon a meridian, among geo- 
have been carried out, the capital employed | graphers, the Isle of Ferro being the point. 
in farming has increased in a remarkable de- | Afterwards, by national. pride, each State 
The total value of live stock in 1841! wished to have its own. ‘here is thus the 

was £21,105,808 ; in 1860 it was £33,839,899, ' Observatory of Greenwich, that of Paris, that 
being an increase of nearly 50 per cent.in twenty ; of Washington, and many others. ‘ I do not 
years. There is still room for the employment | see,” he continues, “‘ what each State has 
of many millions of capital in agriculture. But | gained thereby. I only see distinctly what it 
not alone in agriculture has the wealth of Ire- | has lost,—the power of using the maps and 
Jand increased. ‘The amount of Government | tables of its neighbours, maps and tables 
stock transferred from England to Ireland in | sometimes better than its own.” The last sen- 
excess of that transferred from Ireland to | tences of this admirable paper are devoted to 
England for the ten years ending March, 1860, | the investigation of the question: What legisla- 


amounts in round numbers to £2,380,000, | tion shall be applied to the protection of those 
indicating to that extent an increase in the | portions of the world’s surface which, by 
wealth of the Irish people. During the last | treaty, are common to all mankind; such as'the 
decennial period eight hundred miles of railway | Isthmus of Panama and other such points, 


1a8 been constructe'l in Ireland at.an expense ‘over which every nation may travel as on its 





| English law. A great part of Irish statute 
|law is identical with that of England, and 
where it happens to differ, a few words, a sup- 
plemental or secondary clause, would provide 
for its inclusion, and spare us the anomaly of 
distinct laws for proximate portions of the 
United Kingdom. 





A paper “On Public Prosecutions in Prussia” 
is supplied by Baron Holtzendorff. Previous to 
1848 no system of prosecution by special officers 
existed in Germany, the whole judicial power 
being vested in the Judge of Instruction. 
After the revolution, within a year, the aspect 
of things changed, trial by jury was intro- 
duced, and the right of prosecution was vested 
in public prosecutors, or State-Attorneys. In 

1849-52, the whole judicial organization was 
| remodelled, district courts of a peal, and a su- 
| preme tribunal were established, and there are 
now two hundred and five standing judicial 
courts in Prussia, and eighty-five courts of 
trial by jury. 

The State-Attorney in Prussia acts as public 
prosecutor ; he is possessed of some legal quali- 
fication, receives a fixed remuneration from 
the Government, and is obliged to abstain from 
other official business. He undertakes the pro- 
secution in most cases, but is prevented from 
so doing in cases where some strong private 
interest may oppose itself to a public prosecu- 
tion. as in injury, libel, slander, and adultery ; 
in these instances he interferes only when he 
has received a complaint from the injured 
party. Altogether the system has worked 
well, but one defect is noticed, namely, that 
the influence of the Minister of Justice, as an 
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agent of the Crown, tends to act unequally in | 
political offences, especially in offences com- | 
mitted against the Government by the press, 
for the State- Attorney would be removed from | 
office on account of his refusing to obey the 
orders received from the Minister of Justice, 
and in this manner he is kept in a state of 
dependence. The present idea in Prussia is 
that the public prosecutors should have the 
same position as the judges have; i. e. that he 
should be independent of the arbitrary power 
of the Minister. This objection to the action | 
of a public prosecutor would not, the learned 
Baron thinks, be felt in this country, and he 
infers from the present state of political affairs 
in England, that the institution of a public 
prosecution of crime, exercised by State-Attor- 
neys, would work more beneficially than in 
any other country in Europe. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sir,—In the Literary Gazette of the 15th of 
February, the able and courteous reviewer of my 
paper in the recently-published volume of the 
Ethnological Society, “ On the Physiological and 
Psychological Evidence in Support of the Unity of 
the Human Species,” considers that, in regard to 
the physiological argument, I have attached undue 
influence to the fact of the identity of the blood in 
the different human races. For, after saying, “ Mr. 
Dunn maintains that human blood presents the 
same identical corpuscules, contains the same ele- | 
mentary constituents, and, in a word, is the same 
in all the races of men,” he then adds, “ But we | 
must mention that this last argument (which our | 
author evidently considers the strongest) is really of | 
little weight; for, although it is true that micro- | 
scopically the blood of all men is ceteris paribus iden- 
tical, yet we contend that this identity is not spe- 
cial; for our part, and we speak from some practical | 
knowledge of the subject, we affirm that, as far as | 
we yet understand the matter, there is an identity 
between the blood of the human subject and of 
certain of the domestic animals ; such, for example, 
as the ox and the hog. We dare place, for example, 
three specimens of the life-giving fluid, derived from | 
the three sources named, before any physicist, and | 
dare challenge him to prove, by any distinct de- 
monstration made purely on the fluids themselves, | 
from which of the three sources they were derived.” | 

In proof of the identity of the blood in the dif- 
ferent human races, I appealed to the revelations of 
the microscope ; and, in reply to these observations 
of the reviewer, I appeal to them again. For I un- 
hesitatingly affirm, and without the fear of contra- 
diction from any physicist the reviewer may bring 
forward, that while, on the one hand, the blood 
crystals of man, of whatever race, as revealed by 
the microscope, are identical, so, on the other, that 
they differ from the blood crystals both of the ox | 
and hog ; and, indeed, that these are not identical 
with each other. Moreover, the fact is notorious to | 
every obstetrical practitioner, that the injection of | 
other blood than human, into the veins of a human | 
subject, is followed by fatal consequences ; but that | 
many a valuable life has been preserved to society | 
by the prompt and timely transfusion of the human 
life-giving fluid into the system, at a time when life 
was, from flooding, fast ebbing away, and all but 
extinct, and when, but for this dernier ressort, death 
was inevitable. 

I must confess that I am among those who attach 
much interest to the revelations of the microscope 
in relation to the important question of Species and 
Variety. Nay, I do firmly believe, that there is 
here presented a field of inquiry, which, when fully 
explored by such indefatigable and able microscope 
investigators as Dr. Lionel Beale, cannot fail to 
yield results of paramount importance in reference 
to the subject of Species. The fact is indisputable 
that the physiology of different species of animals 
is different, as shown in the differences which exist in 
the composition of their bile, milk, urine, blood, &e. 
Even in animals zoologically so near to each other | 











as the rat, the guinea-pig, and the rabbit, their 
whole physiology has been shown by Dr. Beale to 
be quite distinct; and strange as it may seem, 
he has demonstrated that the rat’s blood crystal- 
lizes in six-sided plates, while that of the guinea- 
pig assumes the tetrahedral form. I am strongly 
impressed with the conviction, that the more minute 
such investigations become, the clearer and stronger 
will be the evidence in favour of the existence of 
species which cannot give rise to other species, not- 
withstanding varieties may be produced which may 


, be so different as to appear to be distinct. 


I sincerely hope that Dr. Beale will find time to 
follow up this important subject of inquiry. There 
is no man better qualified for this task; and its 


bearing is important on the question of the origin of 


species. Besides, at a time like the present, when 
so much speculation on this subject is abroad, we 
want all the evidence which scientific investigation 
can present to direct and to aid us in our judgment. 

Owing to a slight typographical error in the 
statement of my abstract view, my meaning is mis- 
represented in the review, which, in conclusion, I 


; wish to set right. What I maintain is this, that, 


among all the races of man, the genus (so to speak) 
or essential elements of all his mental activities, his 
sensational, emotional, perceptive and intellectual, 
or constituent endowments are present from the 
Jirst ; that they exist implicitly, ab initio, in every 
mens suna; and that in due order and succession 
they are each severally evolved explicitly, as the suc- 
cessive phases of consciousness become developed. 
Iremain, yours, &c., 
Rosert Dusy, F.R.C.S. 
31, Norfolk Street, March 1, 1862. 


We regret that the letter of our esteemed cor- 
respondent does not in any way modify the conclu- 
sion we are obliged to accept on the interesting sub- 
ject to which he refers. 

In reply to the first point he has raised respecting 
the “ blood crystals,” we admit that the substance 
connected with the colouring matter, which, after 
abstraction of blood from the body, undergoes cry- 
stallization, heematocrystallin, does in certain parti- 
cular animals assume a different form of crystalliza- 
tion. We admit that the blood of the guinea-pig 
gives a tetrahedral crystal, that of the squirrel an 
hexagonal plate, that from man a prism. But we 
may add, and in this we are supported by Professor 
Day (see Day’s Physiological Chemistry, p. 116), 
that the prismatic form of crystal is common to 
nearly all the carnivora. Again, assuming a dis- 
tinction, we urge that as yet there is no proof that 
in its healthy condition the living blood as it is 
floating in the vessels contains any crystals ait all. 
The crystallization is more probably a result of, 
changes occurring in the blood after it is drawn, by 
the agency of chemical and physical laws, regulating 
crystallization, with which we are as yet entirely un- 
acquainted. In reply to Mr. Dunn’s second point, 
we may state that the bloods both of the lamb and 
the calf have been injected into the veins of the 
human subject without any fatal result. The first 
experiments with transfusion were, in fact, made on 
the human subject with blood derived from inferior 
animals. Denis injected the arterial blood of a calf 
into the veins of a man who was suffering from 
lethargy, and, instead of killing his patient, cured 
him. At Arundel House, on November 23, 1667, 
Dr. Edmund King and Dr. Lower injected the blood 
from the arteries of a sheep into the veins of one 
Arthur Coga, and Arthur Coga not only lived, but 
even published that he had received great benefit 
from the operation. Unhappily, soon afterwards 
the same operation was performed on Baron Bond, 
the son of the Prime Minister of Sweden, and the 
young man died. The fact led the King of France 


| but, as between the corpuscules of man and the hog» 
| and even the ox, no absolute difference can be rea” 
| Sonably sustained, for, in truth, the corpuscules diffe™ 
| somewhat in different persons, under varying state’ 
| of body, We need not press this point, inasmuch 
| as Mr. Dunn himself, evidently aware of the false 
conclusions which have been arrived at, does not 
| put the corpuscule forward as a distinguishing sub- 
stance. We re-assert that there is no known dis- 
tinction between the blood of man and the blood of 
| certain inferior animals, of sufficient clearness to 
allow it to be for one moment admitted that human 
| blood is specific in its properties, characters, and at- 
tributes. THe REVIEWER. 





SOCIETIES. 





INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES. 

February 24.—Charles Jellicoe, Esq., President, 
in the chair. 

Mr. Charles Weeks was elected an Associate. 

Mr. Bailey read a paper “On the Principles on 
which the Funds of Life Assurance Societies should 
be Invested.” Mr. Bailey commenced by asking 
for the indulgence of the meeting for the imperfec- 
tions of his paper, which, he said, had been prepared 
on very short notice. The paper was intended as an 
attempt to arrive at some general principles by 
which to regulate the investments of assurance com- 
panies, and to consider how those principles could 
be best reduced to practice. The two main elements 
upon which all life assurance transactions depend, 
are the rate of mortality and the rate of interest. 
Mr. Bai'ey was of opinion that of the two, the latter 
affords the greater scope for the exercise of judg- 
|ment and skill. It should be borne in mind that 
assurance societies are not liable to such sudden and 
unexpected demands upon their resources as many 
forms of commercial enterprise. The claims which 
will be made upon them can be calculated, from 
time to time, with tolerable accuracy. The ob- 
ject of their investments is not to obtain income for 
the purposes of expenditure, but to accumulate ca- 
pital for the payment of claims. Bearing these 
facts in mind, the following should be the main 
principles which ought to regulate théir invest- 
ments :—1. The security of the capital. 2. The 
highest rate of interest consistent with the security 
| of the capital. 3. That a small proportion of the 
total funds should be readily convertible, for the 
| payment of claims, loans, &c. 4. That the larger 
| proportion should be invested in securities less 
readily realized for the purpose of securing a higher 
rate of interest. 5. That the capital should be em- 
ployed, as far as possible, to aid the life assurance 
business. Mr. Bailey then proceeded to review 
some of the principal securities open to investors, as 
regards their suitability for the funds of assurance 
companies. He was of opinion that the English 
funds are wholly unsuitable for life assurance in- 
vestments. For trustees and others, investing for 
the purposes of income, they are the best possible 
security, because, in such cases, fluctuations in the 
capital are of little importance; but for life assu- 
rance companies, where the security of the capital is 
the first consideration, the reverse is the case, fluc- 
tuation in the capital giving rise to much inconve- 
nience. The same considerations apply to the pre- 
ference stocks of railway and other companies. With 
regard to the ordinary stocks and shares of trading 
companies, it was generally admitted that these were 
not eligible investments for assurance companies, as 
being too speculdtive. An exception in favour of 
Bank of England stock is, however, generally 
made, notwithstanding its dependence upon the 








and the Pope of Rome to forbid the further appli- 
cation of this practice, a proceeding which is the 


basis of the common error that the injection of the | sidered to be 


fluctuating and uncertain profits of banking. How 
little the exception was justifiable Mr. Bailey con- 
ved by the fact, that between 


blood of a lower animal into the vessels of man is! the years 1840 and 1862, the price of Bank stock 


attended with instant death. | 
Our readers who are not practically learned in 
regard to the constituents of the blood will excuse 
us for intimating that blood “crystals” are entirely 
different, microscopically,'from blood “ corpuscules.” 
Blood corpuscules exist in living blood as such, and 
attempts have been made to determine distinctions 
between the corpuscules of man and other animals ; 


ranged between 156 and 241. Turning to the con- 
sideration of the investments which are suitable to 
life assurance companies, Mr. Bailey was of opinion 
that the proportion of the assets which is required 
to be easily convertible, might be placed on deposit 
with joint-stock banks. It would be prudent, how- 
ever, to divide the total amount deposited amongst 
several establishments ; for the larger aud more per- 
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manent portion of the investments, bonds, and mort- 
gages (including every specjes of loan secured upon 
tangible property) appear to be eligible securities, 
the preference being given to such as require policies 
as collateral security, as life interests, &c. Avoid- 
ing the competition of private trustees, other descrip- 
tions of mortgage might be selected, such as ad- 
vances under the land drainage acts, in consideration 
of rent charge, for a term of years, and, generally, 
loans where the principal is repayable by instal- 
ments. Another class of investments were rever- 
sionary interests, which Mr. Bailey considered pecu- 
liarly suitable to life assurance companies, as afford- 


ing a means of very profitable employment for their | 


money. Mr. Bailey concluded by observing that in 
regulating the investments of a life assurance com- 
pany, other than merely financiai considerations 


must sometimes be allowed their influence; but it | 


would be admitted that their finances ought to be 
managed on some clear general principles, and not 
be left to depend on the passing impulses of the 
day, or on ideas derived from other and very diffe- 
rent pursuits, 

In the discussion which ensued, Mr. J. Lodge, 
Mr. Cutcliffe, Mr. Newmarch, Mr. Newbatt, Mr. 
Sprague, Mr. Tucker, Mr. Coles, Mr. Bunyon, Mr. 
Porter, and the President took part, and the meeting 
separated. 





GEOLOGICAL. 


February 26.—Professor Ramsay, President, in 
the chair. 

George Charlton, Esq, Mining Engineer, Dukin- 
field, Manchester, and Julius Schvarez, Ph.D., 
Stuhlweissenburg, Hungary, were elected Fellows. 

The following communications were read :— 

1. “On the Drift containing Arctic Shells in the 
neighbourhood of Wolverhampton.” By the Rev. 
W. Lister, F.G.S. 

In the parish of Bushbury, at the junction of the 
London and North-Western, the West Midland, 
and the Stour-Valley Railways, is a gravel, with 
clay, sand, and pebbles, rulled Liassic fossils, flints, 


pieces of coal and of wood, and more or less frag- | 


mentary shells of the following species (as deter- 
mined by J. G. Jeffreys, » F.RS., F.G.S.):— 
Astarte arctica, Cardium echinatum, C. edule, Cy- 
prina Islandica, Modiola modiolus, Tapes virginea, 
Tellina solidula, Venus striatula, Litorina squalida, 
Nassa reticulata, Purpura lapillus, and Turritella 
communis. The Astarte and the Litorina are not 
now found living in our seas. Similar fossil shells 
have been also found by the author at Oxley Manor, 
half a mile to the N.W.; by Mr. G. E. Roberts at 
Acleton, eight miles to the S.W.; and by Mr. 
Beckett elsewhere. Liassic fossils have also been 
found in the gravel at Compton Holloway and at 
BY, essere (both in the parish of Tettenhall), and 
at Wolverhampton. 

2. “On a Split Boulder in Little Cumbra, West- 
ern Isles.” By James Smith, Esq., F.R.S., F.G.S. 

The islands of Great and Little Cumbra have 
(like the west coast of Scotland) a cliff and terrace, 
indicating an elevation of about forty feet above the 
present level of the sea, and the removal of at least 


a hundred feet of rock (sandstone and trap); the | 


sea at its present level having worn away the rock 
to the extent of only a small fraction of an inch. 
The terrace on the. Little Cumbra has been more- 
over ground down and scratched by ice-action, the 
strise passing unobliterated under the present sea ; 
and on the terrace lies a split boulder, such as are 
known to fall from glaciers, and which the author 
thinks must also in this case have fallen from an es- 
carpment of ice. 

3. “On the Ice-worn Rocks of Scotland.” By 
T. F. Jamieson, F.G.S. The author, first refer- 
ring to the eroded surface of the rocks beneath the 
drift-bed in Scotland, proceeded to show that the 
action of ice, and not that of torrents, could produce 
such markings as he had observed in the bed of a 


mountain-stream in Argyleshire, down which had | 


poured the torrent caused by the bursting of the 
reservoirs of the Crinan Canal. He then advanced 
reasons for considering that the erosion of the rocks 
in Scotland was due chiefly to land-ice and not to 
water-borne ice, bringing forward remarkable in- 


| sides at Loch Treig and Glen Spean, where mo- 
| raines, blocs perchés, strise, roches moutonnées, and 
boulders lifted above the parent-rocks indicate a 
northern direction for the great ice-stream from 
Loch Treig to the Spean, and then an eastern course 
on one hand up Loch Laggan, and a western, on 
the other, down the Spean. Up Glen Roy the ice 
had pod passed north-eastwardly, over the 
watershed towards the Spey. In ra seme Argyll- 
shire, similar evidence is obtained of a great ice- 
stream passing over hill and dale, here falling into 
, the Sound of Jura. The author referred to Rink’s 
|and Sutherland’s observations on the continental 
ice of Greenland as affording a probable solution of 
| these phenomena ; and, objecting to the hypothesis 

either of floating ice and of debacles being sufficient 
, to account for the conditions observed, he thought 

that land-ice, moving from central plateaux down- 
wards and outwards, has effected the extensive ero- 
, sions referred to, both in Scotland and other north- 
| ern regions, ata time when the land was at a much 

higher level than at present, This must have been 
| followed by a corr submergence, to account for the 
| stratified and shell-bearing drift-beds. 








BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 


February 26.—N. Gould, Esq., F.S.A., V.P., in 
| the chair. 

Mr. Brent, F.S.A., transmitted various Roman 
antiquities discovered at Canterbury in May last, 
upon digging for gravel at Bigbury Hill, seven feet 
from the surface. They consisted of some curious 
triangular bricks, very imperfectly burnt, which 
formed a circle, the apices being apparently united 
at one time by a cord to keep them close together, 
three holes being bored through each brick to admit 
it. There was much iron-work broken, being por- 
| tions of rings, rods, hooks, &. Mr. Cuming, in 

arranging these fragments, succeeded in forming a 
pothook and hanger, similar to that exhumed in 
1832 at Stamford Bury, Bedfordshire. There were 
also portions of pottery and a snaffle-bit; and it is 
| probable that the place had been one of military 





| occupation in Roman times. 
Mr. Blashill presented the drawing of a font he 
made at Compiégne last. summer. It is of black 


| marble, now disused and dilapidated. In point of | 
| execution it corresponds with that at Winchester | 


| and others belonging to the same class. 
| Mr. Buskcomb exhibited a plug-bayonet, the 
, sconce of a girandole, a tobacco-box, and an apple- 
| scoop, found concealed in an old house at Deptford, 
| which were of interest as being in the house occu- 
| pied by Peter I. whilst working in Deptford Dock- 
yard in 1698, The bayonet is of the time of 
"Charles II. The girandole-sconce is of turned vak, 
| the tobacco-box in the form of a ship’s hulk, carved 
| in oak and closed in a puzzling manner, and the 
| apple-scoop is of cherry-wood, elaborately carved 
| with zigzag, the end being fashioned into a 
whistle. It bears the letters E. B., and has the 
date of 1682. The initials, Mr. Buskcomb says, are 
those of Edward Blundell, who, according to a 


house is now a subject of dispute in Chancery. 

Mr. Cuming made some remarks on apple-scoops, 
and exhibited one formed of the metatarsal bone of 
a sheep, ornamented with some cross-lines, 

Mr. C. Faulkner, F.S.A., exhibited various bridle- 


&c., at Wickham, near Banbury, Oxon. They were 
esteemed as of the time of the Civil Wars. 

Mr. Lionel Oliver exhibited a fine carving in 
ivory of Sir John Hawkins, the distinguished sea- 
man in the reign of Elizabeth. 
| Mr. T. Wright gave an account of a Roman altar 
at Tretine, in Herefordshire. It had, at an early 
| period, been fashioned into a holy-water stoup. The 
| inscription on its surface reads— 

DEO TRIV 
BECCICVS DON 
AVIT ARAM. 
The mutilation of the name of the Deity is un- 





| 


| fortunate; but Mr. Wright conjectured it to be | 


| Trivius, the god of the cross roads. Among the 
ancients many deities presided over the roads, and 
it is very natural that in such a district as this, 


pedigree, was born in this house in 1623. The | 


bits of iron, and two spurs, with broken pottery, | 


iron mining district which was covered with roads 
great and small, the roads should be placed under 
their protection. Altars have been found dedicated 
to the Bovii, Quadrivii, and Devii. Mr. Wright 
esteems it as the only instance in this country of a 
Roman altar having been adopted for any purpose 
connected with Christian worship. Mr. Roach 
Smith has mentioned one, originally dedicated to 
Jupiter, being formed into a baptismal font at 
Halinghen, in the Pas de Calais (France). 

Mr. Wood exhibited a fine Chinese basket, ja- 
panned and veneered, with portions of Agalmatolite. 

The Bishop of Ely, through the Rev. Mr. Harts- 
horne, exhibited a beautiful reliquary, enamelled 
and set with jewels. Within was a representation 
of St. George and the Dragon, in work of a much 
later period than the reliquary, which had a date 
of 1404. It was referred for more particular ex- 
amination. Miss Hartshorne exhibited the signet 
ring of Henrietta Maria. It is of beautiful execu- 
tion, and richly enamelled. 

The Rev. Mr. Hartshorne read a paper giving an 
account of the Expense Roll of Joanna de Va- 
lencia, Countess of Pembroke, mother of Adonne 
de Valence, which is full of interesting detail, and 
will be printed in the Journal. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

March 3.—William Pole, Esq. M.A. F.RS., 
Treasurer and Vice-President, in the chair. 

John Birkett, Esq., F.R.C.S., F.L.S.; Jonathan 
Sparrow Crowley, Esq., F.G.S.; Major-General 
Charles James Green; Alexander Henderson Mac- 
| dougall, Esq.; the Rev. George Musgrave Mus- 
| grave, M.A., Oxon; A. C. Brisbane Neill, M.D.; 
| Francis Pirie, Esq. ; Robert Pryor, Esq. ; Sir Joshua 
| Rowe, C.B.; Samuel Scott, Esq.; Edward Henry 
| Sieveking, M.D.; Oswald Augustus Smith, Esq. ; 
| Alexander John Sutherland, M.D., F.R.S.; James 

Thomas White, Esq.; Herbert George Yatinan, 
Esq., were elected Members of the Royal Institu- 
tion. Robert R. Carew, Esq.; William Whitaker 
| Collins, Esq.; John Parnell, Esq., were admitted 
Members of the Royal Institution. 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 

March 4.—Special Meeting; the Right Hon. Sir 
| John §. Pakington, Bart., M.P., President, in the 
chair. 

Mr. Horace Mann read a paper “On the Re- 
sources of Popular Kducation in England and 
Wales, Present and Future.” Mr. Mann commenced 
by observing. that it was not his intention to dis- 
cuss the Revised Code, or to enter upon the contro- 
versy which is now pending with regard to it. The 
object of his paper was to present in a condensed 
form the more important statistics relating to the 
educational position and policy of the country, and 
thus tofurnish facts indispensable to a comprehen- 
sive consideration of the general subject of educa- 
tion. To effect this object, Mr. Mann proposed to 

| consider the following points:—1. Our existing 
provision ; its relation to former periods and other 
countries ; its nature and value; its cost; and the 
sources from which it is supplied. 2. Our future 
provision; with especial reference to possible changes 
and additional resources. Under his first head the 
_ writer began by giving some general statistics on 
the subject. At the time of the census of 1851 there 
were 2,144,378 children in the day-schools of Eng- 
land and Wales. In 1858 the education commis- 
sioners estimated them at 2,535,462. Since 1818 
the proportions of scholars to population have pro- 
d from 1 in 17-25 in that year, to 1 in 11°27 

| in 1882, 1 in 8:36 in 1851, and 1 in 7°65 in 1858. 
| Compared with other countries, our numerical pro- 
| portion is only exceeded by Prussia, where, under 
ee compulsory system, the proportion is 1 in 6-27 
‘of the population. In France the proportion is 
1 in 9; in Holland, 1 in 8-11. Of the total number 

of day-scholars, 1,675,000 were, in 1858, in pub- 

| lic, and 860,080 in private schools. Of these 
latter, probably about 550,000 belonged to the 
the upper and middle classes, leaving 1,985,000 of 
the lower orders, viz. 1,625,000 in public, and 
360,000 in private schools; with regard to the 


stances of ice-action on the glens and on the hill- close upon the Forest of Dean, the great Roman | attendance at the popular day-schools, it was found 
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that nearly 70 per cent. of the children leave school 
before the age of ten. In the public schools 30 
per cent. remain over ten, 20 per cent. over eleven, 
and 11 per cent. over twelve years. The average 
period under tuition was four years ; but attendance 
has been and still is very irregular. 
of children attending 176 days in the year, de- 
creased from 47 per cent. in 1853 to 39 per cent. 


in 1857. The 24,000 elementary day-schools in | 


England and Wales, may be divided into assisted 


and unassisted. The assisted schools, which are | 


liable to inspection, are 10,435 in number, contain- 
ing 1,154,000 scholars; and of these 6897 (with 
917,225 scholars) receive Parliamentary grants. The 
schools which do not receive aid from the State, are 
17,106 in number, but some of these are liable to 
inspection on account of former assistance; they 


contain 722,933 scholars. Of the total schools, about | 


20,000, with more than 1,000,000 scholars, belong 
to the Established Church ; 743, with 85,800 scho- 


lars, to the Roman Catholics ; and the remainder to | 


other denominations. To maintain these 24,000 day 
schools, about £2,000,000 is required. In inspected 
schools each child costs 30s, a year; in uninspected 
schools probably one-third less. The sources of in- 
come are ;—1. payments by parents; 2. private be- 
nevolence; 3. public taxation. Of the total cost, 
about 26 per cent. is furnished by parents; 46 per 
cent. by public contributions ; and 28 per cent. by 
taxation. In 1859 the Parliamentary grant amount- 
ed to £723,000, most of which was divided between 
32 Training Institutions and the 6897 inspected 


day-schools. Passing from these general statistics, | 


Mr. Mann proceeded to advert to those which bear 
upon questions of current interest. With regard to 
the practical working of the present system, it might 
be a question whether its results are an equivalent 
for the expenditure incurred. The Education Com- 
missioners state that only one in four of the scholars 
in the best schools is successfully educated in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic ; and in the “selected 
districts it was found that 83 per cent. of the scho- 
lars attending evening-schools were still learning 
these elements of knowledge, although most of them 
had previously attended day-schools.” Indirect evi- 
dence on this point may also be obtained from the 
following suggestive facts. After a system of exa- 
mination of letter-carriers had been in existence a 
short time, the Postmaster-General was compelled 
to reduce the test from reading, writing, and the 
first four rules of arithmetic, to the still lower re- 
pv eater of writing their own names and ad- 

resses, reading some letter addresses, and adding a 
few figures together. Again, the Registrar-General 
informs us that 30 per cent. of the persons married 
sign the register with marks. Another question 
likely to be raised relates to the distribution of the 
Parliamentary grants. It is stated in the report of 
the Royal Commissioners that out of 655 parishes 
in the counties of Hereford, Devon, and Somerset, 
only 8 received grants from the Privy Council. And, 
as a general result, it would seem that, while | in 
2-97 of those parishes with populations above 600 
receive grants, only 1 in 26 of those with popula- 
tions below 600 are assisted. A third point may be 
raised, is whether the grant is equitably distri- 
buted amongst the different religious communities. 
The priuciple of proportioning the amount granted 
by the State to the amount of voluntary contribu- 
tions is evidently prone to favour the wealthier de- 
nominations at the expense of the poorer; and, not- 
withstanding the limits which have been imposed 
upon this system of distribution, the actual results 
have been what might have been expected. Down 
to 1860 nearly 80 per cent. of the Parliamentary 
grants had been obtained by the Established Church, 
leaving only 20 per cent. to be distributed amongst 
other religious bodies. Yet, according to the census 
of 1851, the number of attendants ai the Established 
Church was only 30 per cent. against 28 per cent. 
of attendants at other communions, and 42 per 
cent. of non-attendants. Turning to the subject 
of the future provision for popular education, 
Mr. Mann was of opinion that the sources of re- 
venue already available were capable of further ex- 
‘tension. Taking the labouring classes at four-fifths 
of the population, it would probably be necessary 
to provide accommodation for 2,000,000 children. 
From this number, however, besides the children 





The number | 





entirely provided for by the State, 360,000 may be 
deducted, that being the number attending the lower 
class private schools. In estimating our future re- 
sources, therefore, it would be proper to take into 


undertake, if possible, the whole cost of their chil- 
dren’s education. And Mr. Mann pointed out two 
| ways in which the efficiency of private schools 
| might be increased, viz,:—1. By raising their gene- 
ral character, and thus enabling parents to distin- 
guish between the efficient and the non-efficient, 
which might be done by means of a system of in- 
spection; and 2. By the establishment of schools in 
connection with trades’ unions. Perhaps the orga- 
nization and large funds of these latter societies 
| could scarcely be made use of for more beneficent 
| and useful purposes than that indicated. At present 
the cost of assisted schools is borne-to the extent of 
23 per cent. by the parents, and 77 per cent. by 
other contributors; but several plans have been 
suggested for increasing the contributions of the 
people themselves. There was, for instance, a prize 
scheme for stimulating the attendance of scholars ; 
| but it was doubtful whether this would be able to 
compete with the more profitable allurements of 
good wages. Secondly, there was Dr. Temple’s 
scheme of throwing open admissions to endowed 
schools, as prizes for success in lower schools, 
Thirdly, there is the plan of opening the inferior 
| Government appointments to public competition by 
| examination. These appointments are nearly 
| 12,000 in number, with annual vacancies of at least 
500. But perhaps the most -effective method of 
| stimulating popular education would be, in Mr. 
Mann’s opinion, the extension of evening schools 
| throughout the country—a means of education 
| which has hitherto been surprisingly neglected. 
| Another source of revenue which might be made 
| available, consists in a proper readjustment of the 
| ancient charitable endowments for purposes of edu- 
| cation, which are now in a great measure diverted 
| from their proper application, or used for the benefit 
| of a higher class than that for which they were in- 


account the willingness of the people themselves to | 


buted at a former period. The Malays 


at the rate of fifty cubic feet to one ton, had already 
been removed, the walls of the excavation forming 
a sort of crater twenty-five feet high. The author 
was accompanied by an intelligent Chinese, who 
had conducted the lime-works for more than four 
years. He found in the débris a number of 
pieces of red-reck, or pigment, which had evidently 
been wrought to their shape by human agency, 


, some water-worn pebbles brought from a distance, 


and a portion of a human pelvis, so brittle that 
it broke in handling. The Chinese head-man 
stated that in the course of operations he had dug 
up in the lower part of the mound several skele- 
tons, which he had buried in a large Martaban jar. 
This jar and its contents are now on their way to 
England, in the a ‘Ceylon’ from Penang, so 
that physiologists will shortly have the og mane | 
of examining them. The mounds at Guah Guppa' 

(“cockle-pits”) alone contain twenty thousand tons, 
and there are others near by. Such accumulations 
lead to the inference that they were raised by a 
numerous people, amongst whom shell-fish formed 
an important article of food. The present inhabit 

ants of the surrounding country are Malays, Sam- 
sains, and the Semangs—the last a diminutive 
negro race, existing now only as scattered tribes, 
but who appear to have been more widely distri- 
ve no 
traditions of these shell-mounds; but they are men- 
tioned in the Marong Mahawangsa, the Malayan 
annals of the kingdom of Kedah, as forming part 
of the material for building forts. The author 
thinks the mounds may have been raised by the 
ancient Semang race. 

In the discussion which followed as to whether 
these refuse-mounds were of like antiquity with the 
Kjokken-méddings of Denmark, much valuable in- 
formation was given by Mr. Evans, Mr. Lang, Mr. 
St. John, H.M. Consul at Hayti, Mr. Earl, Mr. 
Burke, Dr. Hunt, Mr. Napier, Dr. Mig mete 

ilton, 


| White, Mr. Johnson, Dr. Milligan, Mr. 


| tended. As for the amount to be provided by pub- | 


| lic taxation, Mr. Mann thought it should be mea- 
| sured by the deficiency in the joint resources of the 


| people themselves, and the amount of private bene- | 
volence. In conclusion, he disclaimed any pretence | 


whatever of having imparted any very novel infor- 
mation, but hoped the facts he had recapitulated 
might be useful in evening discussions. 





ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
| 
March 4.—J. Crawfurd, Esq., President, in the 
chair. 

| On the Shell-mounds of the Malay Peninsula,” 
by George W. Earl, In 1860, when ascending 
| the Mudah River, which forms the northern boun- 
dary of the province of Wellesley, in the Malay 
Peninsula, the author observed a coasting-boat at 
the Chinese establishment on the river, loading 
with lime made from a shell-mound about a mile 
away from the river. At a later part of that year, 
the author, having occasion to visit the district 
again, in the course of examining the canal be- 
tween the Leher Ikan Mati Lagoons, and the Mu- 
dah river, came upon a dome-shaped mound of 
cockle-shells, eighteen feet high and nearly two 
hundred paces in circumference. The cockle-shells 
were all full-grown, and the heap was undoubtedly 
formed by human agency. From the top of the 
mound there was a clear view over the sur- 
rounding country, which presented an uninter- 
| rupted level, except to the north-wesi, where 
about a mile off there was a cluster of mounds 
apparently of larger size, and from one of which 
the Chinese lime-burners obtain their shells. 
The kilns consisted of two open furnaces close to 


shells, that had been brought down in carts 


kind as those at Leher Ikan Mati, and were mostly 
in lumps adhering together by the crystallization of 
the lime, an evidence of the antiquity of the de- 
posit. The cutting had been made directly into the 





contents, amounting to nearly two thousand tons, 


the river, and near them was a heap of cockle- | 


drawn by buffaloes. The shells were of the same | 


| 


Saru a Institution 
ee . Chorley, 
centre of the mound, and about one-third of its 


‘ 


the President, and others. 


Two other papers were announced for reading, 
“On the Bones in the Church at Hythe,” and “ On 
the North American Languages,” by Mr. E. B. Tylor, 
of the contents of which the secretary gave a brief 
summary. Dr. Knox’s paper was an addition to 
a former one, contending that the bones at Hythe 
were the remains of men slain in battle, as a recent 
examination had proved that there were no remains 
of women and children amongst them. Mr. Tylor 
reviewed Buschmann’s great work, and contended 
that the Aztec element in the North American lan- 
guages went to prove that the various races, whose 
tongues were thus characterized, were of Aztec 
origin. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mownpay.—Royal Geographical Society, 8}, at Burlington 
House.—Travels in Cambodia, by M. H. Mouhot.— 
Tour to Karen-ni, through the Shan States to 
Tungu, by Edward O'Riley, Esq.—The North- 
West Coast of Borneo, by Spenser St. John, Esq., 
F.R.G.S., late Consul-General for Borneo. 

Tuxspay.—Royal Institution, 3.—On the Physiology of the 
Senses, by John Marshall, Esq. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—~On Certain Works 
recently executed at the Sulina mouth of the Da- 
nube, by C. A. Hartley, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 

Zoological Society, 9.—On the Brain of the Javan 
Loris (Stenops javanicus), by Mr. W. H. Flower; 
and other papers, 

Wepnespay.—Society of Arts, 8.—The Island of Mauritius, 
its Commercial and Social Bearings, by Mr. James 
Morris. 

Microscopical Society, 8. 

British Archeological Association, 5}.—Ou Anglo-Saxon 
Jewellery found near Scarborough by the late Lord 
Londesborough, by Mr. Thomas Wright.—On some 
Unpublished Documents relating to the Captivity 
of Charles L, by Mr. E. Levien—On some Unpub- 
lished Works of William Basse, by Mr. Halliwell. 
—On Pilgrims’ Signs, by Mr. H. Syer Cuming. 

Reyal Society of Literature, 8}. 

Tuurspay.—Royal Institution, 3—On Heat, by Professor 
Tyndall. 


Fripay.—Royal Institution, 8.—On Motion in Plants and 
Animals, by W. 8. Savory, Esq. 


ion, 3.—On National Music, by 
Esq. 


}———_—___________ | 
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FINE ARTS. | Sunset on the Tweed (103), by Robert Scott | 


| Lander, is one of the most suggestive landscapes , 

atone ES eee toe | in the Academy, and we like it all the more for | 

SP ee this very imaginative element that it possesses, as | 
FIR8T NOTICE, 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 





Tue Monpay Porvutar Concerts.—It remains 


It may be interesting to our readers when they 
learn that some of the most remarkable pictures in 
the Scottish Academy this spring, are by London 
artists ; at the same time we must not rob Scotland 
of her fame, and it must be explained, that though 
these artists now pursue their noble calling in Lon- 
don, yet the greatest of them all left his mother- 
country to seek renown in the sister-capital. 

In looking round the walls this spring, we are 
immensely gratified for two reasons, there is more 
good work and less trash: the octagon room could 
not be used, and we raise a pious prayer of thanks 
in consequence ; we are not condemned to wade 
knee-deep in mountain heather, or peer doubtfully 
through suggestive Scotch mists, or simper in sym- 
pathy with the portrait of some beloved but ill-advised 
young friend; we have not such cartloads of rub- 

ish as’ were once shot into the Academy rooms; we | 
can breathe a purer, may we say, a filtered atmo- 
sphere of Art; and this rarity of the bad allows the 
good to beam gloriously forth. 

Of course we have an exquisite landscape from 
Horatio Maceniloch, Ben Venue and Loch,Katrine 
(376). A dainty blue sky, lightened up with the 
fleecy clouds that Macculloch knows too well how 
to paint, for he paints almost nothing else in the 
shape of skies; a break of sunlight slants across 
the rounded knolls, lying humbly beneath the giant 





Ben Venue, whose frown is mirrored in the lake 
below ; the silver birch and mountain ash mingle | 
their tender colours in the foreground, and one 
youngling tree bathes its feet in a quiet poo! on the | 
right, to give a most charming contrast to all the | 
warmth around. Re is the feature of the land- 
scepe, and a stealthy sportsman creeping to the 
lake’s margin is scarcely felt as an obtrusion. The 
treatment of the whole subject is masterly; buat 
Horatio Macculloch has painted this self-same day 
and this self-same scene sufficiently often to please, 
and he should be careful to avoid producing satiety 
in the public taste. 

John Phillip has not forgotten to be glorious in 
Agua Bendita (346). A young mother rests with 
her child at a holy fount; a beggar stands by and 
receives a precious sprinkle from the finger-tips of 
the child; the father stands, reverent and bare- 
headed, behind the group. This casual meeting 





and slight incident have been food enough for a 
magnificent work of art. The action is so natural 
that we forget that it is painted ; and the colours 
are so splendid, and yet so true, that to many an 
observer they do not strike the eye vividly—and this 
was Titian’s power: a concealed strength, a seem- 
ing ease and careless truth to the world at large, 
but to the seeing eye everything that is perfect in 
painting. 

The portraits of W. B. Johnstone (451) and his 
wife (466) are just as brilliant examples of portrait 
art as we could possibly wish to see—the man vigo- 
rous, the woman gentle; the bronzed colour of 
manhood,‘ the peach-bloom of woman’s cheek ; the 
active thought of the man, the still mind of the 
woman ; and in both the textures unrivalled. 

To leave colour and come to drawing, we have 
Maclise’s Babes in the Wood (551); and certainly 
this speciality is as finely given in the subject be- 
fore us as colour in the Agua Bendita. The contour 
is undulating, and full of grace, the lines of the limbs 
insensibly gradating and changing at every sweep of 
the brush ; but so much praise can we give, and no 
more ; for the picture certainly represents not the 
particular Babes in the Wood, whose parents being 
translated, the devil possessed their uncle, and, after 
a weary hungry wander in the woods, after much 
tearing by thorns and smearing of cheeks with 
blackberries, they sank down to an immortality in 
nursery song, and pious robins performed the fune- 
ral obsequies. There must be some mistake here. 
Daniel Maciise has misnamed the picture. These 
babes are too plump, rosy and clean for our little 
friends. The drawing is marred to a great degree 
by the cold hard colour that pervades the whole 
length and breadth of the canvas; and the mathe- 
matically blowing daisies are rigid a faire peur. 





it is a sign of the strong poetical feeling with which , to be seen whether, considering the miscellaneous 
the artist must be imbued. The Tweed glides peace- | character of their audiences, the directors of these 
fully along, the opposite shore gradually slopes up | concerts are warranted in introducing into their 


with heathery swell, and, gently receding in the | 
distance, a purple hill stands quietly up a ainst | 


the orange glow of evening ; on the near bank the | 
sheep crop the dewy herbage, and the babble of | 
waters is suggested by a vagrant offshoot from the 
parent stream, that hurries gladly over a stony fore- | 
ground. The colour is quiet and harmonious, and | 
contrasts favourably with the violent effect of Wil- | 
lism Linnell’s Red Hills, Surrey (168), which, | 
though it contains many of the borrowed excellences | 
of the father, John Linnell, yet is spoilt by many of | 
the native crudities of the son. The subject is an | 
excellent one: a windy sky, with a gigantic cloud 
travelling majestically across the firmament, what | 
would be in Nature a fine tree, but here in Art has 
grown cabbage-wise, a foreground with material for 
colour, and a herd of cattle that John Linnell or 
Turner would have rejoiced in ; but as it is we feel 
disappointed—with so much subject matter we think 
the painter might have given us a better result. His 
father sends an unambitiovs piece of eccentricity, 
which he calls The Two Kittens (158)—a ruddy child 
with her pet, and the smallest morsel of landscape 
imaginable or even allowable in such a man. The 
figure is good as a bit of colour, and the landscape, 
what there is of it, full of merit ; but we don’t quite 
nia the one, and we should like more of the 
other. 

John Lewis’s Bazaar of the Khan Khalil (596) 
is quite a little gem in its way; for careful finish 
and delicate colour it is the finest painting in the 
Exhibition. A noble-looking Turk, with a silky 
white beard and a quiet indolent eye, sits in calm 
magnificence before his gorgeous wares; the rich 
stuffs that hang about in the vicinity are perfectly 
magical, and the whole feeling of the picture is 
Oriental ; one thinks of “ Bagdat’s shrine of fretted 
gold,” and “the golden prime of good Haroun 
Alraschid.” The Khan’s dress has a marvellous sheen 
about it, from the high lights being so artistically 
managed ; and the colour is as tender as foliage 
in spring. 

Drummond’s Earliest Congregation of Scottish 
Reformers (359) breathes of the history of the 
past. Patrick Hamilton, the first Scottish martyr, 
has gathered his family together in a lonely nook, 
on his brother’s lands, and is eagerly impressing 
them with the truths of his new faith ; the thought- 
ful countenance of the brother tells of an inward 
struggle, a belief that fears to be confessed ; the 
mother, with her silver locks and time-furrowed 
brow, dares to believe, yet fears to leave old ties ; 
the brother's wife is in an anxiety of doubt; the 
young wife of the Reformer, leaning her head 
against his form, trustingly believes all. 

This is a fine conception and finely treated: the 
colour is in richer tone than Mr. Drummond usually 
attains ; the dress of Sir James Hamilton is admirable, 
the grouping is happy, and the quiet landscape as 
a background softens and hallows the whole pic- 
ture. Such thoughtful composition, and honest 
work so successfully carried out, cannot fail to win 
applause, and we give our quantum most willingly. 

A. Fraser, R.S.A. elect, sends some pictures that 
represent him most worthily; the two best are 
Loch Achray, Ben Venue (357), and Highland 
River, Midsummer (126). They are good contrasts ; 
the former is hot summer sunshine, still water and 
long distances to pleasingly tire the eye; the latter 
is a cold moist day, though summer, no sun abroad, 
chill grey hills rising close up at our feet, rugged 
boulders crowned with lichen, round which the 
swollen stream bubbles and chafes ; both are truly 
painted, both are masterly ; in both difficulties are 
overcome, Mr. Fraser paints most of his pictures 
on the spot and catches the colours living as they 
rise, instead of pencilling a few forms lazily out of 
doors and remembering, that is forgetting, the 
colours at home. It is this very exercise of exact 
portraiture that gives his works such a look of 
Nature ; and this is the grand aim and end of Art. 











programmes works of so abstruse a character as 
Beethoven's so-called ‘ Posthumous Quartetts.” The 
advance of musical taste and musical science has 
been very great of late years; but a considerable 
period must still, we imagine, elapse, before one 
can reckon on finding an audience made up wholly 
of cognoscenti and highly qualified amateurs; and 
under no other conditions could Beethoven’s C 
sharp minor Quartett (Op. 132) be received as its 
merits deserve it should be, even though it come 
before the public under the hands of such consum- 
mate artists as Herr Joachim and Signor Piatti. 


Parr L 
| Quartett in C sharp minor (Op. 152) ‘ - Beethoven. 
| Bong, ‘‘ The Forget-me-not ” x m . Wallace. 
Sonata, “ Ne plus ultra ” (piano solo . . Woelfl. 
Pant IL. 


Sonata in B flat, No. 1 (pianoforte and violin), 


Op. 69 ; TEER eee Te Dussek. 
Song, “ In a dreary-nighted December” . Davison. 
Trio in E flat, Op. 93 A : . ‘ - Hummel. 


That Herr Joachim stands unrivalled as an inter- 
preter of Beethoven’s stringed music, has long been 
conceded by musicians of every grade. This su- 
periority is not so distinctly observable on occasions 
when he is the only primo violino; but in former 
times, during the meetings of the Quartett Associa- 
tion, when the post of first violinist was undertaken 
in turns by Sivori, Sainton, Molique, and others, 
his peculiar powers were at once recognized. 
Woelfl’s showy sonata, with its troublesome octave 


and double-third passages, is exactly suited to Miss’ 


Goddard’s mechanical powers. The vocal music 
was of a character far inferior to the rest of the 
programme. 





Herr Paver’s Concerts.—The pagans of 
last Saturday’s performance, the fifth of the series, 
was devia, to the works of composers who were 
either English or residents in England; but, al- 
though the concert, from that circumstance, had for 
us a special interest, it must be confessed that, from 
a musical and artistic point of view, the speci- 
mens were far less pleasing than those given on 
former occasions. An exception must be made in 
favour of Sterndale Bennett’s “Barcarolle” from his 
fourth Concerto, a charming morceau, quite equal 
in beauty to anything that we have heard at these 
concerts, and fully deserving the warm encore it re- 
ceived, The first period (1620-1720) was repre- 
sented by Dr. Bull, Orlando Gibbons, Purcell ; the 
second (1720-1780) by Handel, Arne, John Chris- 
tian Bach (better known perhaps as the “ English 
Bach”); the third (1780-1820) by Woelfi, Pinto, 
Potter; and the fourth (1820-1862) by Salaman, 
Sterndale Bennett, Lindsay Sloper, and Litolff. We 
are quite at a loss to account for the omission of so 
important a name as that of Samuel Wesley, one of 
the greatest musicians it has been the lot of Eng- 
land to produce. As a pianoforte composer, too, we 
think that Mr. Walter Macfarren might fairly have 
claimed a place. However, we know that in deal- 
ing with English musicians, we are treading on very 
delicate ground ; and we will say no more on this 
subject, merely expressing our hopes that, should 
there be a second series of these charming perform- 
ances, omissions such as those which we have pointed 
out may be rectified. This afternoon (Saturday) is 
the last of the present series. 





The Lobgesang and Rossini’s Stabat Mater, per- 
formed for the first time this season by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society on Friday se’nnight, were re- 
peated yesterday evening. 

We can remember the time when Weber’s overture 
to “ Der Freischiitz” was the subject of discussion 


— critics, and when, amidst the reclamations of 


the old school, the bold innovator upon established 
form was acce as the founder of a new style 
in operatic art. The subject of operatic overtures 
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what they have been and what they are, is about 
to be treated by Mr. Henry John Lincoln, in two 
lectures, to be delivered at the Marylebone Institu- 
tion. Illustrations are to be given in duets on two 
pianofortes, to embrace all the varieties of style 
from Lully to Meyerbeer. 


Prixcess’s.—On Monday last, the play of 
“Othello” was reproduced here with one important 
alteration inthe cast. M. Fechter exchanged parts 
with Mr. Ryder, and presented so profound, so 
subtle, and at the same time so lucid an interpreta- 
tion of the character of Jago, that, however opi- 


nions may differ as to the value of stage tradition, or | 


the true rendering of the poet’s conception, no critic 
could fail to recognize a work of true genius in the 
actor’s performance. Exhibiting, as he does, in 
every look, every tone, every gesture, throughout 
the whole play, the result of the most careful study, 
guided by the nicest discrimination, he completely 
avoids conventional stage devices, and scorns to fa- 
bricate “ points” in order to elicit a fragmentary ap- 
plause. It must not, however, for a moment be 
imagined that it is only as a whole that the au- 
dience are enabled to estimate M. Fechter’s per- 
formance, nor that he fails to excite their interest 
during its progress. He is by far too great an artist 
for that. He does carry his audience with him to 
an extraordinary degree. Neither attempting to 
take them by storm, nor yet by stratagem, he simply 
gains their confidence by ever-varying proofs of his 
consistency and truth. 


The most obvious difficulty presented by the cha- | 


racter of Jago, lies in the fact that it contains not 
one redeeming quality which can command sym- 
pathy, and yet that some sort of personal interest 
as to be awakened by the actor. Another diffi- 
culty consists in the necessity of showing the utter 
insincerity of Jago’s speech and actions, without 


lessening our respect for the intelligence of his dupes. | 


The first task thus imposed affords a test of the 
actor’s power of conception ; the second, of his skill 


in art. Over both difficulties has M. Fechter achieved | 


a signal triumph. In dealing with the uumitigated 
villany of the character, an ordinary tragedian may 
gain applause for his own ingenuity as an actor, 
without exciting a spark of interest in the character 
he represents. It is not so with M.Fechter. ago, 
in his hands, has an attractive power entirely distinct 
from the critical admiration we bestow upon the 
actor; and this, by the way, may in part account 
for the fact, that the foreign accent is far less offen- 


sive in this than in either of M. Fechter’s previous | 


renderings of Shakespere. While he intensifies 
rather than lessens the disgust with which we 
regard the perfectly heartless villain he represents, 
it is not a mere incarnation of evil that we see 
before us, but a thoroughly human being, endowed 
with personal grace and rare intellectual power, 
earnest of purpose, and, though above the influence 
of fear, yet fully alive to the danger of the path he 


treads, and aware that one false step may “ fordo | 


him quite.” Add to this, his keen relish of mental 
activity, his recognition that 
“Pleasure and action make the hours seem short!" 

and we cannot fail to perceive that there is enough 
in common with the more exalted types of the hu- 
man mind to interest. and absorb the attention of 
the audience. With admirable tact has our actor 
abstained from the appearance of seeking the con- 
fidence of his spectators, except at the very mo- 
ments when such an attempt can only produce 
horror and contempt for the baseness of Jago’s cha- 
racter. When his victim is secure and writhing in 
his grasp, then, and then only, does he, by a con- 


fident gesture, demand our sympathy with his suc- | 
cess and his final smile of triumph, as the cur- | 


tain falls upon Othello’s corpse, only fills up the 
measure of our repugnance. Jago, as the late Mr. 
Hazlitt well observed, “is an amateur of tragedy 
in real life; and instead of employing his in- 
vention on imaginary characters or long-forgotten 
incidents, he takes the bolder and more desperate 
course of getting up his plot at home, casts the 
principal parts among his nearest friends and rela- 
tions, and rehearses it in downright earnest, with 
steady nerves and unabated resolution.” It is this 
fago that M. Fechter represents, and it is in the 





| dyed villain is made to excite the interest of the 
| audience. Equal, at the least, to this his triumph 
| over the first obstacle to success in the part, is M. 
| Fechter’s thorough accomplishment of the task of 
admitting us to the inmost chambers of Jago’s 
thoughts, and at the same time preserving his 
plausible exterior. It is impossible to describe the 
intricate bye-play and delicate modulations of voice, 


acting. 

We might refer to many passages in which the 
refinement of his delineation is more than ordinarily 
apparent ; but as he never fails to rivet the attention 
of the audience, there is no fear that these will be 
overlooked by a person of ordinary intelligence. 
The marked difference between the polished ease of 
Jago’s habitual conversation, and the concentrated 
energy with which he utters his only honest words, 
“ T hate the Moor!” impresses upon us, once for 
| all, the grand object of his deep-laid schemes, and 
leaves us free to watch the gradual development of 
the design, and the intellectual pleasure he takes 
in its skilful elaboration. The contrast between 
the playful superiority with which he turns Roderigo 
round his thumb, and the careful watchfulness he 
is constrained to use when dropping, word by word, 
insidious poison into Othello’s ear, is most admirably 
| drawn by M. Fechter, and he forcibly suggests the 
| falseness of the ancient’s character by the habitnal 
| brutality with which he treats /milia. His self- 
control is also exhibited with consummate skill 
where Othello seizes him by the throat ; and again, 
where his wife expresses before Desdemona her sus- 
| picion that the slander has been devised by 

“ Some cogging cozening slave, to get some office.” 

On the latter occasion, the cool effrontery with which 
he answers 
‘Fie! there is no such man! it is impossible,” 
and, on her refusing to be silent, the tontemptuous 
“You are a fool: go to,” 

are masterly in the extreme. In his representation 
of Iago, M. Fechter either departs from or consi- 
derably modifies some of the stage directions of his 
| own “acting edition ;” but he may justify these 
changes by carrying one step further his well-known 
maxim, that “Shakspere’s plays were certainly 
written to be acted,—not recited.” 

Of Mr. Ryder’s Othello we have but little to say. 
He would probably never have attempted the part 
on his own account, and the public should not com- 
plain if he gives no more than a conventional read- 
ing of it. He has the good taste, however, to omit 
some of the novelties introduced by M. Fechter, par- 
ticularly in his dying scene, where, instead of 
| dragging Jago upon his knee before the body of 
| Desdemona, he leaves him, sneering and defiant to 
| the last, and careless of his own fate while glorying 
| in his horrible success. 

An amusing trifle, by way of /ever de rideau, was 
| produced here on the same night, under the name of 
“Cash v. Cupid.” The amusement consists in the 
mistakes of two lawyer’s clerks, while seeking to 
seeure the hand and legacy of a milliner. One 
schemer is accepted by the wrong lady, under the 
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which constitute the greatest charm of M. Fechter’s | 
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lui, was charming and lady-like, we have exhausted 

| the merits of the piece. However, it is at least on 
| a par with most of the extravagant farces of the 
| day, and sent the audience laughing home to bed. 











OMNIANA. 
Lhe Cabeiri—These Pheenician gods have hith- 
erto very much escaped the notice of scholars, he- 
| cause they have not been looked for in Egypt. He- 
rodotus tells us that the Phenician settlers in the 
| Delta introduced the worship of them into Memphis; 
that they were imps; and were the children of the 
| Pigmy Pthah, the god of that city. With this infor- 
mation, we have no difficulty in recognizing them 
upon the Egyptian monuments. In the British Mu- 
seum we have several statues of the Pigmy Pthah, to 
which, however, the name of “'Typhon or Baal” hus 
been given by the Curator in the inscription painted 
on the pedestal. He is an ugly broad dwarf with a 
monstrous head, and he sometimes holds a club 
overhead as threatening vengeance. On a wooden 
mummy-case in the Upper Egyptian Room we may 
' see full particulars of this god of Memphis, and his 
family. Beside him stands his wife, as unengaging 
as himself. He holds a sword in each hand. e 
are both unclothed, and are accompanied by their 
| children, the Cabeiri, who all hold in their hands 
| instruments of torture, such as swords, snakes, 
lizards, and scorpions. Near to them are the heads 
of wicked men whom they have been punishing, 
and the lake of fire into which the bodies have been 
thrown. They are the gods of vengeance; and 
their name may be connected with the Coptic 
word Kaa, punishment. Typhon, the accusing god, 
who is in the form of a Nieneaheenen, tveall 
not one of them, is associated with them; and 
when he was carried into the Greek mythology 
as a dog with three heads, the guardian of hell, 
he took with him their name, and was called 
| Cerberus. On a slab of basalt in the Museum, 
| brought from the city of Sais, we have a represen- 
| tation of King Hophra on his knees presenting his 
| offerings to ap these gods of ——. One 
| is.a serpent. . Two others have human forms, except 
| that one has two bulls’ heads in the place of his 
own. ‘They both have swords in their hands to 
show their office. The King on his knees before 
them, like a good sovereign, as the head of the 
priesthood, is making atonement, not only for his 
own sins, but for the sins of the people. On the 
papyri, on the staircase of the Museum, are nume- 
rous pictures of these gods. They seem to have had 
| less importance, and perhaps indeed no place, in the 
| older Theban religion. It is in more modern times, 
| and chiefly in Lower Egypt, that we find that the 
| Egyptian gods had become more and more objects 
of fear, the authors of our misfortunes rather than 
| of our blessings ; and the monuments quite confirm 
| the information of Herodotus, that the worship of 
the Cabeiri was brought into Memphis by the Phe- 
nicians. 
| From the same source the Hebrews borrowed their 
| word “cherub.” The cherubs that sat with a 





impression that she is the right one; while the | flaming sword at the door of the garden of Eden to 
other falls in love with the right one, in spite of his | forbid all entrance to the wicked, were the same in 
belief that the fortune belongs to another. The description as the Cabeiri on the Egyptian paint- 


piece was enlivened by the buoyancy of Miss Helen 
Howard's acting. 





Drury Lane.—Here Mr. and Mrs, Kean are go- 
ing the round of well-known characters with which 
the public are familiar. On Thursday, the 13th, 
Mr. Kean announces his benefit, when he will per- 
form the part of Othello. 





Srranp.—A piéce de circonstance was 
at this theatre with success on Monday night, under 
the suggestive title of “Caught’in a Line, or the 
Unrivalled Blondin.” Our best way of noticing it 
is to comply with the request of Mr. J. Clarke, at 
fall of the curtain, not to say anything about it, 
but leave folks to come and see the feats of the 
unrivalled Blondin. When we have admitted that 
Mr. Clarke’s “ get up” in the well-known costume 
of M. Blondin was admirable, and excited roars of 
laughter, and that Miss Josephs, as the pretty 








roduced | 


ings; and they must by no means be considered the 
| same as the cherubs of Ezekiel, from which our 
| modern use of the word is borrowed. 8. 8. 


|  Sir,—In answer to the Shaksperian query of W.D., 

in your last number, I beg to state that I have exa- 
| mined the e in the first scene of The Two 
| Gentlemen of Verona, in eight copies of the first 
| folio edition of 1623, and find the word “ made ” is 
| printed in each of them, as it is also in several 
copies of the second folio, to which I have referred. 
Though undoubtedly there are some very slight 
variations in the text of some copies of the first folio, 
he title, yet there is no copy with the date 1622 on 
the figure 3 being imperfectly worked (or battered) 
in that particular copy in which it appears 1622. 

I have a printed list of the variations or errors of 
the reprint, from the first edition, which I should be 
glad to lend W. D. JoserH Litty. 

15, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





[Mr. Booth’s new reprint of the folio also gives 


skilful working out of these designs that the deep- | cousin, the destined reward of the Blondin malgré | the word made. | 
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